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Among the 125 new books issued by the American Book Company during 
1911, the following are especially recommended to teachers in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools: 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY’ 


Baldwin & Bender’s Readers, Five Book Edition | Andrews’s Practical Course in Botany $1.25 
or Eight Book Edition. Barss’s Third Year Latin for Sight Reading 40 
Brittain and Harris’s Historical Reader $0.75 os ey and Barrows’s Elements of ref" 40 
Carpenter’s How the World is Housed ‘60 | Brooks’s English Composition, Book One 15 
Chancellor’s Standard Short Course for Even- Collins’s Practical Algebra, Second Course 85 
ing Schools .50 | Dryer’s High School Geography, Parts I and 
Dutton’s Little Stories of England 40} “Il 1.20 
Aue Aaa : ; Garner’s Essentials of Spanish Grammar 1.00 
Bloomer Smith Music Primer -25 | Garner’s Government in the United States 1.00 
Eldridge’s A Child’s Reader in Verse 25 | Halleck’s American Literature 1.25 
Holbrook’s Dramatic Reader for Lower Grades .40 | Hart and Feldman’s Plane Geometry 80 
Houghton’s First Lessons in English for For- Holly’s German Epics Retold 65 
eigners in Evening Schools Hunter’s Essentials of Biology 1.25 


’ 5 ; ’s Sec Year Latin f igh eading 
Jury, O’Connell & Shallow’s Graded Exercises Knee ia ont 2 ee hea ie 


in Arithmetic: Fourth Year, First Half ; King’s Elements of Woodwork j 
Fourth Year, Second Half . King’s Woodwork and Carpentry, Teacher’s 
Fifth Year, First Half , Handbook 
Fifth Year, Second Half : Latin Sight Reading. Second Year 

Kimball’s Elementary English, Book One 40 | Milne’s First Year Algebra 
Book Two + peng ai a A ae Book ; : 
. 4 z . ‘ s New Eclectic Englis assics. 47 volumes in 
Nixon-Roulet’s Indian Folk Tales cloth binding. erhe 20 cent series 
Patri’s White Patch d Nutting’s Latin Primer : 
Serl’s Primary Language Lessons : Scheffel’s Ekkehard-Audifax und Hadumoth 
Sharpe’s A First Reader for Foreigners , (Handschin and. Luebke) | 
Shirley’s Two-Part Songs for Intermediate Sharpe’s Laboratory Manual in Biology 
y ; ree STE Ra SraNt Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contempo- 
Grades : raine (Raschen) 
Turner’s. Our Common Friends and Foes : Van Tuyl’s Complete Business Arithmeti¢ 
Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s Speaking and Williams .& Rogers Modern Illustrative Book- 
Writing, Book Three ; preening. Advanced Course, Revised and En- 
Aore argec : 
Metcalf and Rafter’s Language Series, Book Williams & Rogers Modern Illustrative Book- 

One . keeping, Complete Course, Revised and En- 

Book Two : larged 1.50 








Circulars of any of these sent on request 
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SOLID | (RijeS 
COLORED | RSS 
CRAYONS 


@A prominent teacher of art recently said, in regard to these 
crayons: ‘‘I am free to say, that they are a most excellent article, 
particularly solid, not so easily broken—THAT ought to be adver- 
tised, as more crayons are broken than used by children.”’ 
@ They are the most economical crayons that you can put into your 
schools to-day, because they last the longest and because they also 
possess that merit which does not belong to the inferior waxy 
crayons, and that is that the colors can be blended or superimposed 
one with the other, producing all the colors, shades, and tints 
known to nature. 
@ They are made in twenty colors and can be used by the youngest 
as well asthe oldest pupils. They have the marked advantage of 
being always ready for use. ‘They are made in two 
sizes, the larger or regular size, anda smaller size. The 
latter has the advantage of being sold at a very low 
price. The quality is the same in both sizes. The 
DIXON COMPANY will be glad to send a box of 
these crayons, either size, to any teacher who is inter- 
ested in the use of color in connection with school 

















drawing. 
@ Reproductions of work done with these crayons 
will be sent on application. 
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To the Subscribers 
The, Point of View 


The Point of View as a separate 
publication was discontinued with 
the issue of December last. Begin- 
ning with this number, The School 
Journal will contain a department 
called “The Point of View,” writ- 
ten by the editor of that paper. 

Unexpired subscriptions for The 
Point of View will be filled for the 
time which they have to run by The 
School Journal. Should this ar- 
rangement, however, be unsatisfac- 
tory to any subscribers of the discon- 
tinued publication, the amounts due 
them will be refunded on notice to 


The Point of View, Nyack, N. Y. 


IVES-BUTLER COMPANY 


Publishers 
31-33 East 27th Street, New York 




















STRONG NEW BOOKS 





The Progressive Road To Reading. 


of the world—is interest-compelling. 
should be a part of every child's education. 


BOOK THREE 
40c BOOK FOUR. 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 


Selections For Memorizing. 


The most brilliantly successful ‘series of readers on the market today. 
The material—myth, legend, fable and stories of life in various countries 
It is real literature which 











FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 
FOR THE TEACHER 


By Elmer Burritt Bryan, President 
of Colgate University. 


This is a new book in Dr. Bryan's 
best vein. It discusses many of the 
problems which confront the teacher 

does so without arrogance or 
pedantry. Its trenchant phrases, 





By Avery W. Skinnner, Inspector of Schools, New York State. 
A new attractive three-volume edition, which contains all the best 
paems for memorization. In addition, there are poems which make 
the history work interesting and longer poems for appreciative reading. 


. .25¢ BOOK THREE (Seventh and Eighth Years) 35¢ 
.30e COMPLETEBOOK(F.£tto Eighth Years) 70c 


BOOK ONE (First to Fourth Years) 
BOOK TWO (Fifth and Sixth Years) . 





its apt illustrations and anecdotes, are 
entertaining and stimulating. It is a 
book which will strengthen the work of 
every teacher and give a broad, opti- 
mistic outlook on life. 


Price, One dollar 
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REST: — ‘ 


! Jp For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 

| good appetite there is nothing so 

beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


S Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RI. 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs 
For School Close 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 











Our Souvenirs consist of a folder and two in- 
serts, united with a silk tassel—Cover is Steel 
Die Embossed, finished by hand in water colors, 
contains Close of School Poem Illustrated with 
pen etchings. 

We Print Your Order: Name of School, Dis- 
trict Number, Township, County, State, Teacher’s 
name. 

School Officers and names of your Pupils. 

Send Photo, any size, to copy if you want Photo 
style. Same copied in Sepia Tone. Returned 
safely. 

No. 1—12-Page Booklet, Size, 5ix7} inches. 
10 for $1.00; additional ones, 7e each 

org Photo—10 for $1.25; additional ones, 8¢ 
each. 

No, 2—12-Page Booklet, 34x53} inches Oval 
Photo, 35 or less, 5c each, additional ones, 4c 


each. 

With Photo 35 or less, 6c each; additional ones 

5e each. 

No, 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet, 32x53 inches. 

35 or less, 6c each; additional ones 5¢ each. 

With Photo—7c each; additional ones, 6¢ each. 
Orders come asembled in mailing box. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


Box 8. New Philadelphia, Ohio, 





Practical Luncheons 


The following list of foods 
and the menus planned from it 
will assist the mothers in plan- 
ning a well-balanced lunch for 
home or school: 

Nitrogenous Foods. — Milk, 
eggs, meat, fish, poultry, cheese, 
beans, wheat, bread, gelatine. 

Fats.—Butter, olive-oil, fat of 
meat, cream, peanut - butter, 
nuts. 

Starches and Sugars.—Pota- 
toes and starchy vegetables; 
sugar, all kinds; sweet choco- 
late; rice; oatmeal, macaroni; 
fruits; cornstarch; molasses; 
maple syrup; tapioca; honey. 

Monday—Minced chicken 
sandwiches; milk; white cook- 
ies; orange with sugar. 

Tuesday.—W hole-wheat bread; 
roast beef, sliced; cake of sweet 
chocolate; banana. 

Wednesday.—Peanut - butter 
sandwiches; milk; tapioca pud- 
ding with fruit. 

Thursday.— Brown _ bread 
with cheese-and-nut filling; 
chocolate pudding, molded; milk. 

Friday.— Egg sandwiches; 
milk; hermits; gelatine molded 
with fruit and nuts.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


At an institute one of the 
teachers signed his name, 
“Prof. Henry Smith.” 

When he had opportunity, the 
conductor drew the young man 
off for a stroll. “I notice that 
you prefix ‘professor’ to your 
name,” he said. “I wonder if 
you have read one of the sto- 
ries about that title in a recent 
magazine.” 

“Why, no, I guess not,” the 
young man replied. 

“It referred to Booker Wash- 
ington’s work,” the conductor 
said. “One of the leading white 
men down there was asked how 


he addressed Booker Washing- | ~ 


ton when he met him. ‘To tell 
the truth,’ he replied, ‘I don’t 
meet him if I can help it. Now 
that he is educated and become 
a prominent man I can’t call 
out, “Halloa, you coon,” or 


“Here, you damn nigger,” as I 
used to, and I won’t call a nig- 


ger Mr.; so when I go by him 


‘1I just split the difference and 


say, “Good morning, Profes- 


sor 99:9 99 





Pears 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

‘No, they are 
Pears’,’ she replied. 

Sisley Soap brings 
the color of health to 
the skin. 

It is the finest 


toilet soap in all the 


world. 


The public’s choice since 1789. 








ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Used in the Extension 
Teaching at Colum- 
bia University 
Books in use 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 


“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 


Send for particulars ef a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers,and a copy of ‘‘Which System’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


Above wo ks are also on the New York 
Board of Education List 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fe oes meee 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
James, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods, 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


MENEELY&CO. WA" 


The Old Foman, | § oaunen, = B Fils 
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nearly 160 years age, H ah 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal” 
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FACT AND 


It was to be expected that the advocates of a 
practical education—and who is not?—would 
cite the case of Morgan Shuster. So far, how- 
ever, the point does not seem to have been re- 
ferred to among all the print devoted to this 
energetic, if not discreet, young man. 

When he went to Washington to establish a 
law practice, so it is said, he devoted the ensu- 
ing long periods between clients to shorthand. 
Then, when the Cuban peace commission want- 
ed a stenographer and secretary of more than 
mechanical ability, they unearthed Shuster. 
And the problem of peace in Cuba was nothing 
if it was not financial, and there is where the 
young secretary had a chance to show his metal 
and learn big business. This was the opening 
to a successful career in the administration of 
Philippine affairs, and from that came the rec- 
ommendation which carried him to the court of 
Persia with a salary of $20,000. 

The practical education is good. It helps to 
pry open jobs; but what keeps them is fre- 
quently that which is called the unpractical edu- 
cation. 

* * * 

Harriet Keeler, of Cleveland, the second 
woman to get to the head of a large school sys- 
tem, duplicates in some particulars the condi- 
tions of her forerunner, Mrs. Flagg. She comes 
up from the ranks, is in age well on toward 
the seventy mark, and declares her allegiance 
to the three-R doctrine. 

* * * 

The Point of View, a department begun in 
this issue, is in a way the continuation of a 
periodical of the same name which for three 
years past has been published at Nyack, N. Y. 
While we do not guarantee the views expressed 
by Mr. Hendrick, we have confidence that the 
point will easily be seen. 

The subscribers of The Point of View will 
find a notice directed to them on page i. 


The conservative changes in form and ar- 
rangement which may appear in this journal 
from time to time are not made at the caprice 
of the publishers, but with an idea of so ar- 
ranging and labeling the different kinds of 
matter that the readers may directly find what 
they are after. 
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COMMENT 


The complaint is heard in the land that the 
department stores change about their counters 
to the confusion of their customers. Without 
doubt, what the proprietors are after is the 
reverse of confusion. It is the same here. We 
are open to suggestions. 


* * * 


Not only in form but in content, any live 
paper will be constantly looking out for that 
which best suits its patrons. The result of such 
efforts may at times be noticeable in these col- 
umns. A suggestion from these patrons, be it 
destructive or constructive, will at any time be 
welcome. 

* * * 

It may be in place to remind again the read- 
ers of The School Journal and of the Teach- 
ers’ Magazine that they may transfer their sub- 
scriptions at any time from one to the other, 
when it may appear advantageous for them to 
do so. 

eo ug ie 

A circular headed, Office of the State Super- 
intendent, Madison, Wisconsin, January 2, 1912, 
has all the dull look of the usual official pro- 
mulgation. But the reading is not dull when 
State Superintendent Cary gets after the State 
University. As a Moses he proposes to lead 
the way from “the tyranny of an institution” 
to a land where bureaucratic experts do not 
rule, and where the people set “metes and 
bounds” for their state university. 


* * * 


To these statements there comes reply in the 
official organ-of the university—quoting no less 
a person than the governor of the state him- 
self : 


“What a spectacle! Presumably an intelligent man 
and educator, the head of the school system of a great 
state, whose business and training one would think 
might cause him to exalt education and its functions 
in the service of democracy, petulantly railing because 
men of learning and ability have been irafted into the 
public service!” 

The merits of the case are not slear at this 
distance; but at least the superintendent has 
dealt little in personalities, and has made an 
appeal to the court of last resort—the people, 
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The principal educational bills now pending 
in Congress appear elsewhere with other pros- 
pective school legislation. There is a tendency 
in the associations of teachers toward an un- 
questioning endorsement of an educational 
measure which carries a Congressional appro- 
priation. There are dangers in such national 
legislation, of which the sentimental enthusiast 
cannot be convinced, and which do not always 
appear to the sober schoolmen. To the latter 
class there are some things later on to be said. 


* * 


The American Historical Association, at its 
recent meeting, made a new departure when it 
voted a subsidy to the History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine. That periodical has admittedly been well 
conducted. The association meets in Cam- 
bridge next year, and the chosen president is an 
ex-president of the United States. 


* * 


So far as enthusiasm and apparent accord are 
concerned, Doctor John Grier Hibben comes to 
the head of Princeton in a most auspicious 
time. His public utterances would make him 
stand sponsor for the democratic spirit at 
Princeton as well as for the aristocratic tradi- 
tions; but there are indications that in that re- 
spect his administration may vary from that of 
his distinguished predecessor. 

In his “profession of faith” the new president 
pledged himself to maintain Princeton spirit 
and traditions and to keep out— 

Pedantry in scholarship, 

Affectation in manners, 

Hypocrisy in morals, 

Dissimulation in friendship, 

Religious cant. 


Detailed outlines of a normal course for rural 
school teachers in nature study, elementary 
agriculture, sanitary science, and applied chem- 
istry are contained in a monograph entitled “A 
Course of Study for the Preparation of Rural 
School Teachers,” which the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has just published for free 
distribution. The authors are Messrs. Fred 
Mutchler and W. J. Craig, of the Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal School. The outlines of 
the special courses named are there discussed 
in detail, accompanied with detailed outlines of 
the ground to be covered, and the manner in 
which the several courses should be treated. 
The book will be sent free upon request to the 
agg —— Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D, C, 


The fourth Ohio constitutional convention as- 
sembled in Columbus January 9. Among pro- 
posed changes in the constitution that the con- 
vention will discuss is the prohibition of 
sectarian instruction in the public schools, but 
not of Bible reading. 
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THE MARINE WHO BECAME A TEACHER 


Doctor John G. Wight, with an ascending 
record of high school principalships at Coopers- 
town, Worcester, Philadelphia and New York, 
now sits in contented retirement under his vine: 
and fig tree at Clinton. This fig tree may be 
figurative, for the mercury was twenty below 
in central New York during the past month; 
but the contentment is literal. 

Doctor Wight has recently published an ac- 
count of his Civil War experience under the title 
of “A Year in Navy Blue,” from which we are 
allowed to take liberal extracts. 


A College in War Times 


The war spirit, so suddenly awakened, and 
so new to that generation, with its attendant 
distractions, absorbed the thought of all. The 
forming of student militia companies, their al- 
most constant drilling and marching, accentu- 
ated by the suggestive beating of drums, for- 
bade the pretense of study. Every heart, un- 
easy with the sense of duty and feeling keenly 
possible reproofs for indecision at such a crisis, 
was kept at a high tension, and relentlessly 
urged the man to enroll himself as a soldier. 

Many incidents, mirthful as well as sad, are 
recalled in connection with college at the break- 
ing out of the Civil War. One touching occur- 
rence at Bowdoin, which was doubtless some- 
what common at the time in the colleges of the 
north, was the sudden departure of two students 
who were from the south, and who, as soon as 
secession was proclaimed, very naturally felt 
constrained to espouse the cause of their people 
at home. The senior class, of which they were 
members, escorted them to the train in a body 
and bade them good-bye in the friendliest man- 
ner, well knowing that chance might bring it 
about that they should meet as enemies on the 
battlefield. 

An Educator-General 


The exciting war meetings, held almost daily 
in Brunswick and thronged by multitudes, were 
enthusiastically attended by the students and 
members of the college faculty, at which meet- 
ings some of the latter made their first attempts. 
at stump oratory. There comes to mind in par- 
ticular, and with striking vividness, a quiet, soft: 
voiced, and exceedingly urbane professor, who, 
to the surprise of everyone, became possessed 
by the common enthusiasm. His sudden trans- 
formation from a person of exceptional mild- 
ness to one of extreme military ardor presented 
an incongruity that provoked merriment among 
his acquaintances. His zeal brought him as an 
orator before these large, popular assemblies. 
At such times his vehemence occasionally got 
the better of his facility in extempore speaking. 
Naturally he drew his figures from the experi- 
ences of the classroom, some of which are re- 
membered for their aptness and force. Appeal- 
ing to the young men in his audience, many of 
whom he had instructed in rhetorie, he would 
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say, “The only gesture you have to learn now is, 
down in front,” intimating a saber-thrust. One 
unpremeditated comparison which he made was 
this: “The time has come,” he said, “when we 
are to determine whether we are a nation or a— 
or a—basket of chips.” This man at length re- 
ceived a colonel’s commission and went to the 
front with the 20th Maine. After he had gone, 
but before his metal had been put to the test, the 
boys, still doubting their professor’s soldiership, 
gathered in groups about the campus, would 
jckingly picture to one another his probable 
conduct in battle. They imagined that his in- 
stinctive politeness would cause him to com- 
mence an engagement somewhat after the fol- 
lowing manner. He would first cavalierly salute 
the enemy and then say, “Gentlemen, if you 
piease, we shall now proceed to fire.” But how 
completely his military record belies these pre- 
dictions. No braver man or better soldier than 
Joshua L. Chamberlain served in either army. 
For heroic conduct on the field, for soldierly 
bearing and honorable, almost death-giving 
wounds, he rose to the rank of major-general. 
With his brave troops, in a critical hour at Get- 
tvsburg, he held “Little Round Top.” For a 
gallant charge before Petersburg, Grant made 
him a brigadier on the field. And finally, when 
the collapse of the Confederacy came, and the 
great Lee was over-mastered by the silent man 
of Galena, this modest professor was intrusted 
by his chief with the details of surrender at 
Appomattox. 


Method in Geography 


On Sunday, November 9, it was “up anchor,” 
and we sailed away from the Quaker City. 
While going down the Delaware we met the 
United States frigate Powhattan, a large side- 
wheeler we were afterwards to hail with feel- 
ings of relief on the blockade. I now found my- 
self studying geography by the laboratory meth- 
od, and was learning places by the examination 
of original sources. Strange as it may seem, 
it had never before occurred to me that Phila- 
delphia is 100 miles from the sea. 


A Course in Literature 


Books were so scarce on our ship as to be a 
luxury. I had brought from home and carried 
constantly inside the bosom of my shirt a small 
volume of Byron’s selected poems, which I read, 
re-read, and memorized so thoroughly that I 
have never cared for the author since. Hubbard 
had brought with him a copy of Tennyson. 
This also was read and nearly devoured, but 
with a result quite different from that produced 
by reading Bryon. I have had a growing love 
for Tennyson ever since. In the delights de- 
rived from reading his poems one feels that “the 
appetite grows with what it feeds on.” Some- 
where among the ship’s crew, I think in the pos- 
session of the sergeant of marines, a copy of 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables was discovered. 
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This I was fortunate enough to borrow. Dur- 
ing off watches I read the story to an attentive 
group of sailors, often fifty or sixty at a time, 
as we sat together tailor fashion on the deck. 
Each day as the reading progressed new lis- 
teners would gather on the outer circle and be- 
come interested in the enchanting novel. At 
the close of each day’s reading the late-comers 
remained to get an outline of that part of the 
story they had missed. These reviews made all 
the incidents and details of the book so familiar 
to me that they have persisted in memory as 
the substance of no other work of fiction has 
ever done. No experience of the year, as I look: 
back upon it, produced so agreeable an impres- 
sion as did these readings from Hugo’s master- 
piece. 


He Finds a Tutor 


I recall many pleasant conversations during 
these days with a sailor named Ryley, who was 
acting as lieutenant’s clerk. He was a culti- 
vated man, and yet a sailor to the manner born. 
We used to lean over the side during an off- 
watch and enjoy the summer-like breeze of an 
afternoon, observing the clouds “backed like a 
whale,” and discussing Polonius and Hamlet. 

As Ryley’s geographical knowledge was of 
the reliable sailor kind, in our various move- 
ments from place to place, he would explain 
most intelligently whatever was new and of in- 
terest to me. At times, following the example 
of others, I went barefoot, the extreme heat 
making it a luxury. Upon the whole, I have 
retained an exceedingly agreeable memory of 
the Caribbean sea. 


A Hint to the Seasick 


We were now on our sea-legs and proof 
against sea sickness. Although at times we had 
rough weather, the unsteady motion of the ves- 
sel was exhilarating rather than vexing. The 
hours passed asleep in a hammock at this time, 
though I was roughly jostled against my neigh- 
bor on either side, were deliciously restful. The 
experience on this Caribbean voyage was such 
as to make me reflect that if to-day, while cross- 
ing the Atlantic, we could but sleep in a ham- 
mock, swinging free, instead of being stifled 
in a close stateroom, a trip to Europe would be 
relieved of much of its discomfort. 


The Real Thing © 


When, at daybreak, the rams were dimly dis- 
covered through the mist, the Augusta opened 
fire with “Gentle Annie,” our 100-pound Par- 
rott, of which gun’s crew I was a member. A 
broadside followed quickly from our guns. This 
brought a return fire from the Confederates. 
One of their shot hissed distinctly over our 
heads, another passed shrieking astern, and a 
third, a nine-inch shell, after ricochetting from 
the water, struck and pierced our starboard 
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side, and after cutting in two a row of ham- 
mocks which had but a short time before been 
vacated by their occupants, lodged in the port- 
side of the ship. It made a large opening where 
it entered, but well above the water line. For- 
tunately, it did not explode. This little skirmish 
was the only occurrence in which I had the sen- 
sation of being under fire. 


Good-bye to the Navy 


We moored the Augusta at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard the last day of July, and then 
went on board our third receiving ship, the 
“North Carolina, familiarly known as the “Old 
North,” where we were paid off. As I went 
down the side, bag in hand and hammock on 
shoulder, the latter now lashed in a seamanlike 
manner, I heard from a porthole above me some- 
one say, “Hello, Bowdoin,” and looking up I 
saw an old sailor whom I had met on the Ohio 
nearly a year before. He had evidently for- 


gotten my name, but remembered that of my 
college. 


THE QUAKER TEACHERS 


“You cannot teach the history of the nation 
without teaching the history of the state” was 
one of the ideas put forth by State Superin- 
tendent Shaeffer at the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association. At the welcome 
of this holiday meeting the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia expressed himself so vigorously to the ef- 
fect that teachers are poorly paid and shouid 
have generous increase, that there were but 
short intervals between cheers. 

When the association got down to business 
they proceeded to discuss seriously the shorten- 
ing of the elementary course to seven years, and 
the president of the body recorded himself in 
favor of such abbreviation. 

Commissioner David E. Snedden, commis- 
sioner of education in Massachusetts, came all 
the way from Cape Cod to question whether 
algebra “contributes anything toward the after 
efficiency of the man or the woman.” He in- 
quired of his audience, ““Why teach algebra in 
the first year of the high school?” And when 
silence ensued, he grew bold and demanded, 
“Why teach algebra at all?” 

And answer there was none. 

But it fell to the lot of Superintendent Sam- 
uel Hamilton, of Allegheny county, to put for- 
ward an idea that is some ways in advance of 
the policy of supplying free books, luncheons 
and eyeglasses. He would pay the children for 
attending. He suggested three cents a day or 
sixty cents a month as the salary of a child for 
going to school and for being endowed with an 
otherwise free education. He said that the 
wage system would cure a long catalogue of 
evils; among the rest, the mendacity of children 
and parents about the matter of absence. In 
an era of startling changes in educational pol- 
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icy this innovation would certainly not be one 
of the least. 

During the session a school inspector gave 
the teachers an instance of pedagogic fraud 
in the state of Quay. It seems that it takes 
twelve pupils of proper attainments to make a 
high school and get the state money for aca- 
demic work. Well, the inspector found that in 
some districts, if they didn’t have the full dozen, 
they’d borrow from their neighbors enough to 
bear inspection. 

But they got caught at it. 

At one of the department meetings, described 
as a round table conference, a psychologist from 
the University of Pennsylvania spoke on “The 
Classification of Backward Children.” Accord- 
ing to accounts this man posed and discussed 
before his audience,— 

One two-year-old girl who lisped and who 
was way off mentally. Expectations. 

One five-year-old boy, unable to speak. Hopes. 

One thirteen-year-old girl of the mental ca- 
pacity of a three-year-old. No hopes. . 

These unfortunate subjects were mentally 
vivisected for the edification of the teachers. 
It may have been without offence to the little 
ones; but if so, the demonstrator of this so- 
called clinic had more than the usual tact and 
self-effacement of this kind of psychologist. 

Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of education 
in the state across the Delaware, brought over 
a stock of Jersev sense to close the meeting. 

Among «ther things he said, 


“There has been an expansion of human knowledge 
in the past half century. The text-books are larger 
and the schools are tempted to teach everything. The 
grammar and high schools have not yet reached the 
proper elimination. We still teach too many details. 
Now books, newspapers and periodicals are really sup- 
planting some of the duties of the school. We should 
substitute the ideal of giving children the power to 
get information from books for the old ideal of im- 
parting all the information to them.” 


The newspapers of Philadelphia credited the 
attendance at the two thousand figure; and the 
New England Journal of Education remarks 
that, while three-fourths of the teachers of the 
state are women, three-fourths of those in at- 
tendance were men. It is not to believed, how- 
ever, that any invidious comparison was in- 
tended by this statement. 

On the whole the proceedings of the Pennsy!- 
vania teachers had sense and spirit. 


That the divorce rate rises as you go West is 
partly due to the divorcee’s much better chance 
of remarriage. It is a curious fact that the 
order of the forty-six states arranged accord- 
ing to divorce rates, beginning with the lowest, 
tallies in a remarkable way with the order of 
the states arranged according to proportion of 
women, beginning with the highest.—Centwiy. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The facts here given are taken from a cir- 
cular issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

The legislatures of nine states met in regu- 
lar session in January, 1912, namely: Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Virginia. The legislature of 
Louisiana will convene in May and that of 
Georgia in June, while the dates when the leg- 
islatures of Arizona and New Mexico will con- 
vene have not as yet been learned. 


United States Congress—Bills Pending 


S. 252.—To establish in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as 
the Children’s Bureau. 

“Be it enacted * * * that the said bu- 
reau shall be under the direction of a chief, to 
be appointed by the president, by and with the 
advice and consent of ‘the senate, and who shall 
receive an annual compensation of $5,000. The 
said bureau shall investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren and child life, and shall especially investi- 
gate the questions of infant mortality, the birth 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dan- 
gerous occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment, legislation affecting chil- 
dren in the several states and territories. 

S. 3559 (Gallinger).—To establish the Uni- 
versity of the United States. For graduate 
study in the sciences, arts, and letters. Pro- 
vides free scholarships for each state and terri- 
tory of the United States in the ratio of popu- 
lation. 

H. R. 14924 (McKinley).—To establish the 
National University of the United States. For 
graduate study. Appropriates $500,000 for 
use of said university for fiscal year 1912 and 
19138. 

H. R. 15256.—To increase by $10,000 the an- 
nual appropriation to agricultural colleges for 
extension work. 

This bill provides for an additional appro- 
priation for any state or territory in an amount 
equal to that appropriation by the state or ter- 
ritory for the same purpose, povided it does 
not exceed one (1) cent per capita of popula- 
tion of such state or territory. 

H. R. 15458 (Godwin).—To co-operate with 
the states in encouraging instruction in agri- 
culture, the trades and industries, and home 
economics in secondary schools; in maintain- 
ing instruction in these vocational subjects in 
state normal schools; in maintaining extension 
departments in state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts; and to appropriate money 
and regulate its expenditure. This is a dupli- 
cate of senate bill introduced April 6, 1911, 
and commonly known as the Page bill. 
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Kentucky 


Governor McCreary in his message to the 
state legislature, January 3, recommends that 
a more efficient and practicable common-school 
system be established; that woman suffrage be 
granted in school elections; that the present 
state board of education (composed of the state 
superintendent, secretary of state, and attor- 
ney-general) be abolished, or that the law be 
so amended as to add four or six more members 
of expert business ability and professional edu- 
cators who shall be given general supervision 
of the public schools; and that the appropria- 
tion for maintenance of the two state normal 
schools be equally divided between the same. 


Maryland 
An especial effort will be made to have enact- 
ed a compulsory school-attendance law apply- 
ing to the entire state, and to obtain a large 


appropriation for the establishment of a new 
state normal school. 


Massachusetts 

Two special reports relative to the establish- 
ment of independent agricultural schools wcre 
filed by the state board of education with the 
clerk of the house upon January 2. Establish- 
ment of one such additional school in the east- 
ern part of the state is urged. 

A bill was filed with the clerk of the house to 
cause dependent children to be supported at 
their homes at expense of county. 

Governor Foss in his annual address urges 
State aid to all approved higher educational in- 
stitutions by way of free scholarships to be 
awarded to persons of superior inerit. 


Mississippi 

Bills pending: 

An act to regulate the punishment, control, 
and care of delinquent and neglected children, 
and to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a state industrial and training 
school. 

To appropriate $1,500,000 annually for years 
1912 and 1913 for maintenance of public 
schools. 

Personnel 

The following changes in the office of state 
superintendent have been reported during the 
past year: 

Arizona, C. O. Case succeeds Kirk T. Moore 
(in effect about February 1). 

Delaware, Theodore Townsend succeeded 
Thomas C. Roe. 

Nebraska, J: E. Delzell succeeded J. W. Crab- 
tree. 

New Jersey, C. N. Kendall succeeded Charles 
J. Baxter. 

New Mexico, A. N. White succeeded J. E. 
Clark. 

Tennessee, J. W. Brister succeeded R. L. 
Jones. 

Kentucky, Barksdale Hamlett succeeded Ells- 
worth Regenstein.. 





























A Good Story 


As it looks to me, that novel, Queed, is a 
pretty decent sort of a tale, especially when you 
compare it with the best-selling truck that’s 
tooted in the advertising columns. It is short 
on sunsets and psychological strivings and long 
on short words that go. 

That good-natured hater, the colonel-editor 
of The Post, says to the philosophical Queed: 
“For the Lord’s sake, get some heat into you! 
Squirt some color into your way of looking at 
things! Be kind and good-natured in your 
heart—just as I am at this moment—but for 
heaven’s sake learn to write as if you wére 
mad, and only kept from yelling by phenomenal 
will power.” 


The Shifty Educator 


West, the college president of the story, is 
well drawn. You know some Wests, if not col- 
lege presidents. He is the well-groomed, well- 
educated man out for the uplift and the high 
ideals; but he is the fellow who did not get out 


of his education the idea that the prime quali- 
fication of a real man is to stick to his word, 
his friends and his job. The author says of 


him: “He could not be honest with himself. 
He could believe anything that he wanted to 
believe. He could hypnotize himself at will by 
the enchanted music of his own imagining.” 
The politician of the book sizes up West. He 
prevents the educator from getting a mayoralty 
nomination, and remarks to a crony: ‘Mealy, 
I wouldn’t give the job of dog-catcher to a 
man you couldn’t trust to stand by his friends.” 


A Seven-Day Hero 


Passing from fiction to fact, there is Uncle 
Jimmy Rowan, of Washington state, who a 
month ago occupied space for a week in the 
newspapers of the continent. James Rowan 
fills a place in the scheme of running this world 
and does it to perfection. The Northern Pa- 
cific’s track, where it goes through Yokima 
Canyon—or some such named rut in the Rock- 
ies—must be patroled by a watchful, constant, 
enduring, sober man. Rowan is that man. 
Maybe there is another man in the world—or 
woman—who could do it better. Maybe not. 
Anyway, our hero did it for 11,688 days, being 
as many years as the correlating class in di- 
vision may see fit to determine. And he did it 
to the salvation of property and lives, through 
storm and cold, without a break for rest or 
sickness. Oh yes, there was one off-spell when 
an inconsiderate train bumped him into chunks 


and he just had to lie by until it was time to 
take out the stitches. 


Where the Fame Comes In 


All this might have remained unrecorded 
history had not Mr. Rowan got an itching to 
see old Ireland again and asked for some holi- 
days. Then the soulless railroad corporation, 
which keeps tab on its employees almost as 
accurately as a board of education does, not 
only gave him two months’ vacation, but paid 
his wages therefor; not only that, but paid all 
his expenses across the sea and back. At this, 
the affair got into the papers and the reporters 
beset Uncle Jimmy across the continent to 
Sandy Hook. 

Why not give him a bit more fame in the 
schools? James Rowan is offered for a lesson 
in admirable heroics. Not he necessarily, but 
the man nearby, easily found, the everyday, 
understandable, flesh-and-blood hero that mixed 
with Columbus, Washington and Lincoln will 
make the dose effective. More of this, and then 
there will be less leaving of the farm and shop 
via school, less vain aspiring to the clouds of 
college presidency and less falling back to pre- 
side over the ribbon counter of a department 
store. 


Apropos 

Here is a new book that is just to the point, 
Heroes of Everyday Life, by Fanny E. Coe, 
of the Boston Normal School. The heroes here 
told of are miners, telegraph operators, engi- 
neers, firemen and divers. True, it is ex- 
traordinary emergencies that these Jack Binns 
had to meet, but the Rowan idea is there. It 
is good to turn from the froggy-wog stories to 
Miss Coe’s book of men. There’s moral health 
in it. 


Anything in a Name? 


By the way, Rowan was the name of the 
man who took the message to Garcia. 


A New York Boy 


That boy who dramatized for his teacher the 
origin of the American flag is an artist. He 
has ideas a plenty; all he can get from the 
schools now is the art of verbal inflation, and 
forthwith he is a dramatist. This is the ver- 
sion of his play as it gets to me: 


ACT I. 


Two Soldiers of the Revolution. 
First soldier—Say, Bill, did y’ know the 
United States ain’t got no flag? 
Second soldier.—Yes, ain’t it fierce! 
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fA ACT II. 


Soldier and General Washington. 


Soldier.—Say, General, did y’ know the 
United States ain’t got no flag? 
Washington.—Yes, ain’t it fierce! 


ACT III. 


General Washington and Betsy Ross. 


Washington.—Say, Betsy, did y’ know the 
United States ain’t got no flag? 

Betsy Ross.—Yes, ain’t it fierce! You just 
hold the baby a minute and I’ll go make. one. 

Of course, this is not up to Shaw, or even 
to Shakespeare, but when you size up its vivid 
terseness and dramatic spirit along with some 
of the dramatized history that is being pub- 
jished, it towers, it does. 
For Instance 

In Historical Stories in Dramatic Form, re- 
recently published, there is the crudest drama 
and the most perverted history. One line 
will do: 


American General.—Fire! 


The action of this play is at Lexington on 
a certain April morning. Excepting the facts 
that there was no general there and that the 
militia officer distinctly and notably did not 
order his men to fire, this dramatized history 
is correct. As Horace Greeley once said: “I 
have seen more misstatements in an article, but 
never so many in so short a space.” 
A Devotee of the Natural Method 

One Barton Cruikshank, a schoolmaster of 
northern New York, set forth upon the St. 
Lawrence in a skiff two years ago and dis- 
appeared. When the upset boat and a broken 
oar were found, memorial services were held 
and certain insurance money was collected. 
The only question was, was it accident or sui- 
cide? Now Cruikshank turns up in the city 
of New York with a new name, a new business 
and various explanations of his escapades. 

Some years ago this man, a well-built, genial 
fellow, sat next to me in the dining room of a 


hotel and started the subject of diet. Rather | 


the subject started itself, for out of the variety 
presented by a good hotel on the American plan 
Mr. Cruikshank noticeably chose only nuts, 
fruit and milk. Nothing that had felt fire, no 
bread even, was allowed to cruise in his ali- 
mentary canal. He was enthusiastic about this 
natural method of eating and told tales of his 
resultant prowess. 

According to the papers, he still sticks to his 
diet, though he refuses to cleave to his wife and 
two children. The psychologist may, work out 
the problem of the possible connection between 
the harmless vagaries of the schoolmaster’s 
diet and the harmful vagaries of his conduct. 
It is a question whether those who exploit natu- 
ral methods can long remain mentally sound. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 
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FROM ACROSS THE SEA 
Various Notes from British Papers 
The Preacher Butts In 


According to the Educational News of Edin- 
burgh, the bossing parson who dictates to the 
schoolmaster is not extinct. It may astonish 
American readers to read the letter from a 
headmaster to his board which this journal 
prints: 

It is with great reluctance that I am compelled to 
bring under your notice a matter which is seriously 
affecting my work in the school. I refer to the recent 
action of the Rev. David Crawford. . - He came 
into my classroom and forcibly took possession of my 
class, wasted my time and that of my pupils, under- 
mined my authority, and destroyed the morale of the 
school. On two previous occasions he came in, and 
without asking my leave proceeded to address the 
pupils, having nothing to do with school work; and a 
few weeks ago, in the school lobby, he threatened to 
strike me and called me a liar. Gentlemen, affairs 
have come to such a pass, and Mr. Crawford has be- 
come so aggressive and insulting, that I ask your pro- 
tection from these annoyances to which I am subjected. 

The board, finding these statements of the 
schoolmaster to be substantially correct, mildly 
suggested to the Reverend Mr. Crawford that. 
he shouldn’t go quite so far on visiting the 
school. 

Advertising for a Teacher 

The under-, over- and equally paid American 
teacher may relish the reading of the following 
advertisement from the News: 


KILMARNOCK BURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Wanted, to begin duty as soon as possible, a Certifi- 
cated MALE Teacher, for Loanhead School. Com- 
mencing salary, if trained, £90, and £100, if trained, 
and with at least one year’s Teaching experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, present em- 
ployment, and, with testimonials (three copies, not 
returnable), to be lodged, not later than 28th inst., 
with the Subscriber, 

County Buildings, J. PoLLock STEVENSON, 
Kilmarnock, 20th Dec. 1911. Clerk 


In nine similar advertisements the largest 
initial salary mentioned is $750, and that for 
an assistant headmaster to teach mathematics 
and science. 

A Theory 

The School Guardian, an English paper, 
credits a teacher with the remark at a recent 
meeting that “the examination weed” came 
to that island fifty years ago from France. Per- 
haps that is the source of the weed that thrives 
in America, but we always supposed that it 
was indigenous. 


Kathleen’s Page 


In the Irish School Weekly, “The Lady 
Teachers’ Own Page” is conducted by Kathleen 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Under the more extended title of Religion, 
Morals, Ethics and the Schools, Commissioner 
Andrew S. Draper, in his annual report of the 
Education Department of the State of New 
York, has published a special theme which mer- 
its a wider reading than the documentary vol- 
ume usually receives. 

Some of the most pertinent paragraphs fol- 
low, the sub-titles being our own: 


A Revival of Religion 


It is quite evident that in recent years there 
has been unusual interest in moral questions 
and a very considerable quickening and broad- 
ening of religious feeling. This is not peculiar 
to the United States; it is apparent in all of 
the more progressive nations of the world. Peo- 
ple who think and feel most deeply about such 
matters see something significant in the ap- 
pearance of this fact among widely different 
and far distant nations at the same time. What- 
ever the cause or significance of it, the imme- 
diate results are apparent enough. One of 
those results is the most thorough and wide- 
spread discussion, in the last decade, of the 
relations of organized government to the in- 
struction of the people, and particularly of the 
young, that the world has ever had. The mov- 
ing cause of this discussion has naturally cen- 
tered it upon the teaching of morals, with spe- 
cial reference to the responsibility and the 
logical attitudes of the nations concerning the 
formation of individual character and the en- 
largement of national respectability and power. 


Definitions 


In the discussion of the matter, “religion,” 
“morals” and “ethics” are being used with ap- 
propriate discrimination. Perhaps “religion” 
may be said to mean one’s belief deduced from 
his feelings, even more than from his thinking, 
concerning his relations to a Being superior to 
himself. “Morals” may be taken to express 
both an intellectual distinction and an impul- 
sive feeling between right and wrong, and to 
indicate a course of conduct which, judged by 
the standards of physical and social life that 


have resulted from the experiences and the 


good impulses of the world, is as near correct 
as good intentions may be expected to reach. 
“Ethics” concerns the more rational or philo- 
sophical side of morals. It is more a matter of 
the mind than of the spirit and relates to cause 
somewhat, but to expression much more: to 
motive somewhat, but to form a great deal 
more. Jt reasons out a correct procedure on 
the basis of nolicy quite as much.as of right. 
It takes all of the conditions and laws into ac- 


count and reasons out the course which it is 
expedient to take. 

Of course, critics and philosophers and won- 
derers and wanderers, according to their dif- 
ferent viewpoints, may find flaws in these def- 
initions, but they will perhaps suffice for 
laymen, for ordinary people of affairs, and for 
treating the relations of the feelings, the be- 
liefs, and the virtues, to the public schools from 
the non-theological standpoint of the average 
officer charged with school administration. 


The Church Stimulates, Then Retards 


It is extremely interesting to see how the 
subject is approached from diametrically oppo- 
site sides by the people of different lands. In 
all lands and in all the generations of modern 
history religion has quickened education, and 
churches have been the first promoters of 
schools. But it must be said that faiths of dif- 
ferent qualities and textures have fixed the 
plane of education low as well as high, and 
churches have often used schools to promote 
ends that were quite as self-seeking as religious. 
As freedom has expanded, religion has become 
less rigid in its intellectual processes and more 
generous in its judgments, and education has 
become more tolerant of opinion and corre- 
spondingly more independent and aggressive in 
its operations. Where nearly or quite all of 
the people have been of one religious faith and 
sect; where religion has been a part of the cur- 
riculum of the schools and taught by the min- 
isters of a dominant church, the state and 
church have been one and the business of train- 
ing the intelligence and the emotions of the 
young have gone along together, rather peace- 
ably but rather slowly, until advancing intel- 
ligence and enlarged opportunity have raised 
up a protesting party to demand that there shall 
be no ecclesiastical limitations upon learning. 


The Situation in England 


England has in recent years been great'y 
stirred over this subject. The press has been 
stirred and the church shaken by it. The Par- 
liament House itself is very familiar with the 
discussion of the subject, and, in consequence 
of it, more than once in the last decade the 
administration in power has been threatened 
with dissolution. 

Although the English have approached the 
subject from the other side than our own. the 
auestions involved are much the same as those 
in the United States. The overwhelming trend 
is in the direction of schools of every grade 
where all the neon'e may be trained in secular 
studies, in the moral virtues. and even in re- 
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ligious feeling, as far as that may be without 
incurring the disadvantages which all experi- 
ence has shown popular education suffers when 
dominated by religious sectarianism. 


In France 


Doubtless France teaches morals, as distin- 
guished from religion, in a formal way, in her 
schools of all grades, more systematically than 
any other nation in the world. All of her pub- 
lic school education shows the extreme of or- 
ganization and system. From the bottom to 
the top, it is all laid out and directed from a 
central office of the government and it is both 
efficient and mechanical. The teaching of mor- 
als, like all the rest of the teaching, is carried 
on by means of a uniform and most elaborate 
course of study which brings all of the moral 
virtues to the regular and frequent attention 
of every child so long as he is in the schools. 
This course also contains frequent references 
to God, but only of such respect for Him as 
should forbid taking His name in vain, and 
other virtues of a similar kind. Aside from 
this, the law provides that one day in the week, 
besides Sunday, shall be set apart to enable par- 
ents who so desire to arrange for religious in- 
struction for their children outside of the school 
buildings. It could not be expected to solve 
so difficult a problem at one step. It is quite 
apparent that it has not.done so. But France 
challenges the sympathy of, and gives a lesson 
to, moralists in all parts of the world. 

By this it is not intended to imply that the 
formal moral instruction has resulted in failure. 
On the contrary it seems to be gaining, slowly 
but appreciably, in respect and in power. But 
the trouble is that France seems in danger of 
losing its moral unity; in moral matters the 
nation seems pretty nearly cleft in twain. In- 
struction about the moral virtues without faith 
and feeling may result in the superficial polite- 
ness which is perhaps a little better than sav- 
agery, more than in the sound character which 
is infinitely better than either. 


Germany 
In Germany the Protestant religion, accord- 
ing to the dogmatic theology of Martin Luther 


and his associates and followers, has been gen- 


erally taught in the schools. The Bible has 
been expounded by the ministers of the Luth- 
eran Church, who have come into the schools at 
four or five fixed hours of the week for the 
purpose. In later years, but in relatively few 
sections, the Roman Catholics and other denom- 
inations of Christians, and also the Jews, have 
exercised the same privilege. With some slight 
variations as between the different kingdoms 
or states of the Empire, there has been general 
uniformity of plan. In recent years there has 
been considerable protest. Many societies of 
a freer faith than either of the classes men- 
tioned have grown up. Here too, as in Britain 
and France, democracy has been making head- 
way, and freer religious and political opinions 
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have been associated with it. So the protests 
against dogmatic religious instruction in the 
schools have become both very general and very 
strong. 

It is interesting to note that the criticisms 
upon the religious instruction in the German 
schools are by no means confined to teachers. 
While the teachers say it is unpedagogical, too 
emotional, narrow, and hidebound, the leaders 
of religious thought, who are most concerned 
about it, say that it is too pedantic, formal, and 
inefficient. Sometimes they even go so far as to 
say that without encouraging morality it really 
destroys real reverence and religious spirit. 

Whatever the outcome, the movement is 
strong enough and general enough to command 
the attention of educationists in other coun- 
tries. It is a protest against rule-of-thumb in- 
struction in religious dogma, and unpedagogical 
teaching by churchmen; and it comes from Ger- 
many with special significance. It is pro- 
nounced and determined. 


Other European Countries 


In Norway and Sweden every child goes to 
school as a matter of course, and in the few 
towns of any size there are excellent schools 
of every grade and for every purpose. There is 
really no illiteracy. Probably more than ninety 
per cent of the people are Lutherans. This fact 
and the simple and delightful life of a homo- 
geneous people combine to sustain not only 
moral but denominational and dogmatic teach- 
ing in both the primary and secondary schools. 

In Italy the code of 1905 provides for the 
very exact teaching of morals, ethics, and civ- 
ics in all the grades of the schools. It presents 
with great care and minuteness, and always 
with most commendable outlook and spirit, the 
long category of moral virtues which have to be 
trained into children. In the middle and higher 
schools, which are purely state institutions, 
there is no definite religious or dogmatic teach- 
ing. The state law makes religious instruction 
optional in the “communes,” or districts, which 
manage and support their own primary schools. 
As a result, in a commune where the people 
are all of one church, the priests or ministers 
of that church instruct the schools in religious 
matters. In communities that are religiously 
mixed, strictly religious or theological instruc- 
tion is abolished altogether, or children must, 
at the request of the parents, be excused from 
it. And this shows not only that Italy has been 
making striking religious and intellectual prog- 
ress, but it also indicates that the course of 
educational events is likely to be much the same 
in all countries without regard to early religious 
conditions. 

Japan 

It is within the fact to say that no nation 
goes farther in requiring all children to attend 
common schools, or trains all children in “moral 
education and civic education” more persist- 
ently and systematically than does Japan. The 
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syllabus of the subject and the directions to the 
teachers are more comprehensive, minute, and 
exact, and they are also more informing and 
attractive, than anything that has been laid 
down by the supreme authority of any other 
nation. Of course, this teaching is associated 
with a religion in the feelings of the people if 
not in the plan of the schools. It is a religion 
which seems strange to us. What the ultimate 
result upon the character of the nation will be 
is perhaps more a matter of religion than of 
education. It is not for us to dogmatize about 
that. About the ultimate result it is not for us 
to form harsh or premature judgments. But 
the subject will not soon cease to be of interest 
to both educationists and religionists. 


A World-Wide Trend 


We have now gone as far as we ought in 
showing world interest in our subject and some- 
thing of the trend of opinion among other na- 
tions of widely different religious and educa- 
tional circumstances. Wherever we might go 
we should find much the same thing. Every- 
where morality is recognized as an imperative 
factor in education. No objection is heard in 
any quarter against the inculcation of the moral 
virtues in the schools. Wherever substantially 
all the people are of one religious sect, objec- 
tion is, of course, not made to the propagation 
of the peculiar tenets of that sect through the 
schools. Where new and considerable factors 
have entered into the population and brought 
different religious beliefs with them, strong ob- 
jection has been offered to the promotion of 
sectarian religion in the schools. This has been 
equally true where a people has enjoyed marked 
intellectual development. 


Varying Conditions at Home 


The United States occupies a situation upon 
this subject different from any other nation. 
Of all the nations we now have a mixed popu- 
lation; Christianity is the overwhelming relig- 
ion of this country, but the Christian sects are 
innumerable, with a clergy sharply separated 
upon matters of abstruse theology, and with 
many adherents who have much pride in the 
church organizations and deep interest in the 
church activities. When it comes to the policies 
of common schools, these Christian denomina- 
tions are in some instances as obdurate and op- 
posed as Christians and Mohammedans or 
Buddhists could be. From the beginnings of 
our history as an independent nation we have 
stood resolutely against any alliances of church 
and state. We were the first to take the defi- 
nite attitude. We were the first to embed it in 
written constitutions. If anything, we have 
bent over backward when any issue was raised 
about it because we were bound to be upon 
the safe side of the question. As a result we 
have been the only nation to hear it said-:at one 
and the same time by its own people, that its 
common schools had both too much and too lit- 
tle religion in them. 
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Degeneracy Always Imputed 


More than that is being said. It is being said 
that we are passing through a period of unpre- 
cedented disregard of law and morals, and that 
the absence of religious and moral teaching 
from the schools is the reason for it. That we 
are as near Sodom as the Egyptians were, or as 
the peoples between them and us have been, as 
some assume, is absurd. All generations have 
had to contend with immorality. In doing so all 
generations have indulged, as we do, in sweep- 
ing generalities. The literature of all peoples 
and times is full of them. Even the writings 
of the Puritan forefathers of America are 
filled with them. As a speaker in a recent edu- 
cational convention was saying things in this 
direction, President Lowell of Harvard, leaned 
over and remarked to me, “I found, last week, 
that my great-grandfather said the same thing 
in a letter he wrote more than a hundred years 
ago.” 

Immorality Not Relatively Great 

There is more to stir greed and quicken the 
universal human desire for self-advancement in 
America in this generation than in any other 
land or in any other generation. There are 
many more people, too, who are within the pos- 
sibilities of unworthy success and, therefore, 
within the temptation that is pretty nearly 
overwhelming. As there are more things to 
entice, and more people to be tempted, so there 
are more laws to break. So, too, in my view, 
there are more people who observe the law and 
the commandments in the face of manifold 
temptation than ever before in human history. 
There are more who have an active part in 
making laws, in establishing order, in advanc- 
ing and defending the moral outposts against 
enlarging opportunities of evil, than in any 
other human generation. As there are more 
prizes and more contests and more rivals, and 
as the hopes and longings are deeper, and as 
the possibilities of fraud are multiplied, the 
publicity is increased. More light has been 
turned on both sides of the proposition. This 
is more emphatically true of this country than 
of any other country. 

Praise, Not Censure, Due the Schools 

But even if we were to assume that this gen- 
eration has more shortcomings than other gen- 
erations, what reasons are there for laying 
them at the doors of the schools? Are the 
modern schools less moral than the earlier 
ones? On the contrary, they are more so. The 
buildings are more attractive, more substantial, 
more sanitary and hygienic. They are much 
cleaner and there is far less vulgarity and ob- 
scenity in and about them. They are supplied 
with conveniences of which our fathers never 
heard. The teachers are generally far better 
educated and much better trained for their spe- 
cial work than the teachers of earlier days. 
There is no more moral and religious class of 
people than the teachers in American schools. 
For any immoral conduct they lose their places. 
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They are not only more earnest but more con- 
scientious than any other class of workers of 
whom I know. The schools are much better 
organized, the work much more systematized, 
and the pupils very much better classified, than 
they used to be. The higher learning percolates 
into the lower schools as never before; the 
books are the best any schools ever had. They 
excel in subject matter, in the progressive and 
pedagogical presentation of the subject, in lit- 
erary and artistic embellishment, and in all that 
can interest both children and adults. The dis- 
cipline is not brutal and senseless as was too 
often the case a generation ago. The entire 
scheme and practice of the schools is arranged 
not only to quicken the intelligence of the child 
but also to draw out the finer and nobler qual- 
ities of human nature. Everything about the 
schools is sharply and affirmatively moral. As 
a necessary consequence the religious tend- 
encies are strong, quite as strong as and doubt- 
less stronger than they ever were. The Bible 
is read about as much as the opposing attitudes 
of Christians will permit. The songs develop 
spirituality and patriotism alike. The environ- 
ment, the teachers, the books, the work, the 
discipline, the sports, the suggestions and ad- 
monitions, all the influences, direct and indirect, 
make not only for correct living but also for 
the evolution of religious sentiment and feeling 
almost to the limits of possibilities, in the com- 
mon schools of a people who require so many 
different kinds of churches to accommodate the 
unfathomable philosophies of spirituality which 
they have either inherited or invented. 


Improvement Possible 


But while I believe that the world, and that 
part which is in America quite as much as any 
other part, grows better and stronger under 
the spell of modern education; and while I must 
resent the suggestion that there is something 
about the schools that is causing an undue 
amount of deviltry in our American life just 
now, I should be a very unworthy officer of 
the schools if I did not offer hospitality to every 
proposition which, without doing them harm, 
contains some possibility of making them more 
positive and potential for good. Then let us 
ask in particular what is proposed and what 
suggestions may be carried out without con- 
flicting with the fundamental principle that in 
our Government there must be no interdepend- 
ence between church and state, and no control 
“ selfish influence whatever by the one over the 
other. 


A Plea and the General Law 


It is urged that religious exercises should 
be more general in the schools. Such exercises 
comprise the reading of the Bible, the singing 
of hymns, a prayer, or the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The propriety of this in tax- 
supported schools has long been questioned by 
some, and the matter has been much discussed, 
but nevertheless the laws or principles bearing 
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upon it are not as commonly understood as may 
well be desired. 

Religious exercises, dissociated from secta- 
rianism, are and have always been very common 
in our schools. There is nothing in any Ameri- 
can Constitution to prohibit them. The first 
amendment to the federal constitution provides 
merely that congress shall not make any law 
“respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” This is the 
only mention of anything related to the subject 
in the instrument, except the provision that “‘no - 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” In a day when it was found 
both necessary and well to leave some matters 
to the states, this was among the matters that 
were so left. The state constitutions, in nearly 
or quite every case, have dealt with the subject. 


How It Works Out in the States 

The application of the principle to the differ- 
ent situations and incidents of administration 
is often involved in uncertainty. The prac- 
tical question, so far as the schools are con- 
cerned with this matter, has been and will 
be, whether this, that, or the other thing in the 
schools is violative of the fundamental princi- 
ple that the state and the church shall be com- 
pletely independent, and that the conscience and 
the worship of every one shall be absolutely 
free. Coming to the specific question whether 
Bible reading, hymn singing, and prayer in the 
schools constitute a sectarian influence, are wor- 
ship, impinge upon freedom of conscience, use 
public property, money, or authority for the 
promotion of sectarian ends, or otherwise vio- 
late the basic principle, it must be said that the 
decisions of the courts of last resort in the dif- 
ferent states seem in point of numbers to be 
not very unequally divided, but it must be added 
that the more thoroughly considered cases and 
the weight and trend of authority are to the 
effect that the course of the sects determines 
what is sectarian and that what they make 
sectarian is within the prohibition. 


Particularly in New York 


In New York the decisions, from the incum- 
bency of General John A. Dix, in 1838, to the 
present, have been that there could be no reli- 
gious exercises of a sectarian character in the 
schools during school hours, when objections 
were offered, and it has been assumed that 
reading the Bible, singing religious hymns, and 
prayers are sectarian. There has been no im- 
pediment where those directly interested in the 
school raised no objection, and such exercises 
have been sustained, perhaps illogically, when 
held in the schoolhouse but outside of school 
hours, even though objection was offered. In 
1889 the writer, as superintendent, held that 
the distinguishing garb of an order of religious 
and sectarian workers could not be worn by 
teachers in the common schools because of its 
sectarian church influence. 
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The Logic of the Situation 


The state does not object to Bible reading and 
religious exercises not of a distinctly sectarian 
character in the schools, although sectarian ob- 
jections to parts of the Bible and to definite ex- 
ercises might force public authority to hold that 
the parts objected to were not permissible, on 
the ground that sectarian protests had made 
them sectarian. The constitutional convention 
definitely refused to impair, or in any way 
limit, the broad principle that there shall be no 
dependence whatever between the state and the 
church. In approving the proposition of its 
committee it expressed the desire of the state 
to encourage religion, and adopted the view 
that it was doing so by refusing to permit 
church organizations to be corrupted by what 
they might do to get the financial aid of the 
state; and practically left it to sectarianists, as 
it seemed obliged to do, to limit. religious influ- 
ences in the schools by urging that specific 
religious exercises are sectarian in character. 
Happily there are not many churches which are 
much given to embracing the opportunity. And 
still more happily, perhaps, there are very few 
school officers or teachers who are at all dis- 
posed to offer provocation which will arouse 
objections. 


Division of School Funds 


The facts of the matter are not likely to be 
much changed; the logic of the matter is not 
likely to be overthrown; the law which has re- 
sulted seems likely to be yet more drastic in its 
details and destined to be yet more universal in 
its applications. Under conscientious objec- 
tions by any party in interest, dogmatic reli- 
gious instruction, that is, instruction which is 
peculiar to one class and obnoxious to another 
class, will not be permitted in the American 
public schools. 

Excellent people have proposed many de- 
vices to avoid this result. This is particularly 
so since there has been such a falling off of 
religious exercises in the homes, and since the 
churches have ceased to be the only exponents 
of the intellectual and moral activities of the 
people. It has been proposed to leave all edu- 
cation to the churches and to subsidize the 
churches in proportion to the quantity of secular 
instruction they may give. From the stand- 
point of the state, of the church, and of educa- 
tion, the suggestion is untenable. Education 
cannot be limited by sectarianism; churches 
cannot struggle with one another for public 
funds, without having the curse of it; the state 
cannot encourage religious separateness rather 
than unity without inviting its own overthrow. 
It has been supposed by some. that religious 
exercises might be held in the schools if objec- 
tors were not required to be present or to par- 
ticipate. But the school claims unity as much 
as does the state. The objecting parent is not 
to see his child ostracized or put.at any disad- 
vantage, by what the majority hold to be his 
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own singularity, his narrowness, or his stub- 
bornness. Each child has not only the same 
right in all the general exercises of the school, : 
but also the same right not to be separated 
from his fellows for any conscientious reason. 
The school may do nothing to which one may 
object upon strictly religious grounds. There 
have been efforts to get around the principle by 
holding exercises before or after school hours. 
This has been done at times in New York for 
a hundred years. While it generally quiets 
objections, it is doubtful if it could proceed 
against a tenacious objection. The schoolhouse 
is public property; this property can hardly be 
used for any purpose to which the conscience of 
a patron would compel him to object. . The 
teacher is an employee of the public and must 
confine himself to activities which are not re- 
pugnant to the conscientious thinking of the 
parents and the pupils. 


A Division of Time 


It has been proposed to separate the pupils 
into sectarian groups and invite the churches 
to send in their clergymen to instruct their affili- 
iated groups in dogmatic religion, and it has 
also been proposed to excuse from the schools, 
on given hours each week, the pupils who wish 
to go to the churches for religious instruction. 
Neither of these propositions is permissible in 
the United States. A procedure which is com- 
mon to all is imperative in the schools; more, 
rather than less, time is required for the secu- 
lar work of the schools; and no church can be 
allowed to use any part of the machinery of 
the schools, and therefore of the state, to secure 
attendance upon its ministrations. The com- 
plete separateness of the church from the state, 
as represented in the tax-supported schools, is 
fundamental, and all of its consequences must 
be accepted. 


What Might Be Done 


If the Protestant and Roman Catholic and 
Jewish churches would agree upon a collection 
of Bible selections and hymns and prayers 
which might be drawn upon for use in the 
schools, the cases where there would be any one 
to object would be very rare. Disagreement 
about the matter is, on the whole, not common, 
and such as there is would ordinarily be re- 
moved if the leaders of religious sects could 
harmonize their differences about so much of 
religion as may be desirable in the operations of 
the schools. 

It seems to laymen that they should do at 
least so much. There are versions of the Bible 
which have minor differences. It would seem as 
though historical and religious scholarship 
ought to harmonize these differences; and if 
that is not possible, it is to be rememebred that 
we have more in common than in difference, 
and that there are parts of Scripture enough 
which are identical in all versions, to meet the 
needs of the schools. The same as to songs and 
prayers. These things are large factors in the 
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life of the schools. There is no need of there 
being anything about them to prejudice any 
sect, and it is to be hoped that the spirituality 
and the patriotism of the churches will lead to 
that complete religious co-operation in the 
training of the young which will continue to 
enlarge the moral accomplishments of the land 
where they are already greater than in any 
other country in the world. 


There Is Religion in the Schools 
While this seems very desirable, it may still 
be said that, even if it is not to be, the situation 
is by no means as hopeless as some are disposed 
to think. It will take more objections than the 
ultrasectarianists or the few who pretend to 
think that they are opposed to all religion, can 


ever offer, and more power than any govern- ° 


ment in America will ever have, to keep all re- 
ligion out of the schools. With exceptions that 
are so rare that they do not count, the teachers 
are men and women who recognize and rever- 
ence a Supreme Being, and of course that fact 
is continually expressed in the life of the school. 
The work of the school itself cannot be carried 
on without constant recognition of the rela- 
tions between the created world and the Cre- 
ator, which are accepted and felt by practically 
all the people of the country, and which in one 
way or another enter into most of the activities 
of the country. The organization and disci- 
pline, and the consequent feeling and spirit of 
the American schools, go deeper than mere tol- 
eration or only formal politeness, and enter the 
domain of reason and result, of cause and 
effect, whether we wish it so or not. People in 
the schools, as out, will not divest themselves 
of their religion. The state will never ask them 
to do so. The prohibition of theological sec- 
tarianism does not and cannot run against a 
religion that does not seek worldly power and is 
as broad: in its impulses and sympathies as the 
universe itself. The history, the political poli- 
cies, and the common thinking and practice of 
the country, have made it wholly impossible 
that the schools shall be godless. How far from 
sectarian narrowness the schools shall go may 
depend unon the state, but how godly they shall 
be devends not upon the state but unon the peo- 
ple themselves. Things settle that which no 
state can control if it would. and which no 
American state would if it could. 


Real Instruction in Morals 

But there is a great field outside of, and close 
by that of, sectarian religion. People who 
browse in it sometimes get over the rather in- 
distinct line between the two without realizing 
much change in the herbage. This field em- 
braces “good morals,” the “common morali- 
ties,” conduct which one must observe if he ex- 
pects to prosper, if he is to make the most of 
himself, if he is to gain the regard of his fel- 
lows in school, or in business, or in any other 
relation of life. In includes “common honesty,” 
truth, industry, frugality, generosity, patriot- 
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ism, and all of the virtues which contribute to 
and are necessary to “decent living.” These 
virtues are approved so universally that there 
is no room for conscience to discriminate be- 
tween them or theology to contend about them. 
They are observed in all good homes and up- 
held in all civilized life. They have always 
been taught by precept and example in all 
schools. They have not been taught by formal 
courses, and at stated hours, and with peda- 
gogical methods, as other subjects have been 
taught. But they have been taught no less, and 
ordinarily much more, effectively than the 
other matters. A teacher can tolerate a failure 
in mathematics, but not a failure in respect for 
his office or in conduct which is necessary to the 
good order of the school. So good morals, or 
at least good behavior, are taught in everything 
that is done and through every hour of the day. 
No one objects. 


The Demand for Formal Instruction 


It must be said that children are not treated 
with as much severity as they used to be, 
either at home or in school. Parents do less to 
exact the respect and obedience of children 
than parents formerly did, and teachers have 
evolved theories which come a little too near 
letting the children manage the school. The 
evils of it all have begun to show themselves. 
The result is a demand that more morals, if not 
more religion, be taught in the schools. And it 
is proposed to do this formally, at definite 
periods, by a graded course of instruction 
suited to all ages and running through the life 
at the school, and by text-books and lessons, in 
the same way that other studies are pursued. 
In 1909 the National Educational Association 
created a committee of leading members to con- 
sider the subject, and the committee a year later 
presented a well considered report. Setting 
forth the pros and cons of the matter, the com- 
mittee recommended a course of graded instruc- 
tion in morals and presented a suggestive 
course. 


The Futility of It 


The course covers every grade of school work 
from the kindergarten through the high school. 
This elaborate course of study contemplates 
progressive lessons, covering specific moral vir- 
tues, at stated times, during all the years that 
the child is in the public elementary or secon- 
dary schools. With the greatest respect for the 
leading and capable members of the teachers’ 
guild who have prepared it, and with the warm- 
est appreciation of their assiduity in doing so, 
I cannot help thinking that about all that they 
propose ought to be impressed upon the pupils 
of the lower schools without so much analytical 
discussion of the reasons for it, and that such 
discussion ought to find its place in the colleges, 
universities, and training schools for teachers. 

Such propositions as this have not been with- 
out decided opposition. It has been said that to 
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be effective, moral training must be by practice 
rather than by preachment; that a difficulty 
will arise as to what may be brought in under 
the name of morals; that teachers will not care 
to accept the role of arbiters and exemplars in 
determining differences over moral questions. 

While there is some exaggeration in these 
objections, they are not wholly without reason. 
Indeed, the opposition to the proposition is not 
without substantial reason. There should be 
no formal courses added to the routine of the 
schools without the most imperative need. It 
is at least uncertain about there being any good 
result from the teachers teaching or the chil- 
dren learning morals in a formal way until the 
pupil is old enough to discuss the details freely 
and on a basis of reasonable equality with the 
teacher, if there is to be any discussion at all. 
In other words, formal morals seems to me 
hardly a proper subject for the elementary 
school age, and not surely one for the secondary 
schools. It would seem suited to the colleges 
and particularly to the teachers’ training 
schools. Children dislike preachments even 
more than do grown people, and grown people 
are sufficiently opposed to them. 


Hot Shot for the Experts 


With the quite apparent disposition of par- 
ents to transfer a good share of their own 
moral responsibility concerning their children 
to the teachers, there is a somewhat surprising 
willingness of teachers to accept the burden. 
Probably it would be more exact to say that the 
educationists are accepting it for the teachers 
without consulting them. At the best, the bur- 
den of the teachers in the day schools is heavy 
enough without giving them the load which the 
father and mother, and the family physician, 
and the sanitary engineer, and the minister, and 
the Sunday school teacher, ought to shoulder. 
It may be well to suggest, also, that there are 
some things about the physiological and moral 
evolution of the child, and in the relations of 
the sexes, to which teachers are not adapted; 
which the schools ought to refuse; and which, 
if the teachers are disposed to assume, the par- 
ents ought to say are none of their business. 
If every responsibility concerning the child is 
to be placed upon, and assumed by, the teach- 
ers, as the pedagogical experts,. bundled to- 
gether, are urging upon us, then the schools 
ought to have the children all the time, night 
and day, and until they are grown; ought to 
wash and comb and dress and feed them; ought 
to have a department store and divers kinds of 
physicians and trained nurses to meet their 
physical needs; ought to keep them from the 
worldly pleasure of thumping their fellows and 
being thumped; ought to maintain a complete 
corps of ecclesiastics to provide them with dis- 
criminating theological prescriptions, and ought 
to anticipate and determine for them every- 
thing that here is any probability of their hav- 
ing to settle in all their lives. ‘Of course, in 
the end, there would be a lot of weaklings with- 
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out physical, intellectual, or moral substance 
enough to hold their own, much less without 
strength to add anything to American life. 


A Sermon to Clergymen 


The schools need the influences which culti- 
vate the spirit. Superintendents and teachers 
will not draw fine distinctions between religion 
and morals and ethics. The people care little 
about theological differences which none but 
experts can understand and about which even 
they do not seem very clear. The ecclesiastical 
leaders, or others upon their initiative, are prac- 
tically the only ones who raise objections to re- 
ligious exercises in the schools. The exercises 
are so unobjectionable, the differences are so 
generally composed, and objections are so rare, 
that the unsectarian religious influence flows 
very freely in the schools. It seems to a lay- 
man that these exercises and influences ought 
to extend. There is no version of the Bible or 
of the Lord’s Prayer that can do any harm, or 
will not do great good, to the children in the 
schools; the sects have more in common than 
in difference, and there could be no difficulty in 
arranging Bible selections which are common to 
all. 

It is a great pity that good men who, for 
many years, have studied and preached theolo- 
gy, cannot realize how little the people care 
about the differing philosophies of the thing 
and how much they are stirred by the thing 
itself. Church rivalries, pride in organization, 
in history, in theory, are often at the bottom of 
this difficulty in common schools. The fear 
that one sect may overreach or proselyte the 
children of another sect is the main obstacle to 
spiritual culture in the schools of the people. 
That will be removed only by the increasing 
generosity and confidence which must come 
through a conscientious care to avoid offense. 
And in all that, the men of God might be even 
larger factors than the teachers of the schools. 


In Conclusion 


I cannot move to the conclusion of my dis- 
cussion without a definite word to avoid the pos- 
sibility of misapprehension. It must not be 
assumed that I intend any criticism, at least 
beyond so much of the excess of their zeal as 
may be unchristian or unreligious, upon reli- 
gious philosophies or the consequent sectarian- 
ism. It is not at all inconsistent with entire 
respect for all sects, and all churches, and all 
ecclesiastics, to urge that, in the United States 
and in the twentieth century, all who are really 
concerned about a more vital religion shall at 
least avoid an excess of confidence in mere hu- 
man reasoning and an excess of zeal in mere 
sectarianism, sufficiently to enable all of the 
children in the public schools to hear something 
of so much of the Bible as is common to all, and 
have some share in simple exercises which stir 
the religious feelings, which, in the absence of 
theological interpretation, are practically the 
same among all people of every faith. 
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OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
YEAR ig11 


By MAup E. KINGSLEY 
A. DOMESTIC POLITICAL HISTORY. 


I. SHAPED BY 
1. The efforts of the Republican party to re- 
gain the ground lost in the elections 
of 1910; 
2. The efforts of the Democratic party to hold 
its position. 
Ii. PARTY DIVISIONS. 

1. Divisions of the Republican party. 

a. The Conservatives (commonly referred 
to as the “stand-patters”) favor the 
traditional policies of the Republican 
party, 

(1) High protective tariff ; 

(2) Close alliance between the govern- 
ment and the business interests of the 
country. 

b. The Progressives (usually termed by the 
newspapers “insurgents’”) contend 
that the chief immediate interest of 
the people is, 

(1) The problem of checking and con- 
trolling the great commercial corpora- 
tions. 

(2) Freeing politics from corrupting 
and commercial influences. 

c. The Moderates (represented by Presi- 
dent Taft and his cabinet) seek a line 
of action on which all Republicans may 
unite in an effort to restore the party 
to popular confidence and favor. 

2. Divisions of the Democratic party. 

a. The Conservatives, who oppose all gov- 
ernmental interference with commer- 
cial operations. 

b. The Radicals, who believe that Ameri- 
can institutions are in danger from un- 
checked commercial greed and ambi- 
tion. 

c. The Opportunists, whose policy is one 
of simple opposition to the Republican 
party. 

Note. The logical outcome of these condi- 
tions would be the breaking up of party organ- 
izations which no longer represent distinct 
views on public questions. But the two-party 
system has become so interwoven with Ameri- 
can political institutions that politicians of all 
shades of opinion are willing to make large con- 
cessions, if necessary, to keep party lines un- 
broken. 
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III. PARTY POLITICS. 


1. Advantageous political position of the 
Democrats. 

a. United action between divergent fac- 
tions is more easily arranged in an op- 
position than in an administration 
party. 

b. Democrats of all shades of opinion are 
united in opposition to a tariff framed 
primarily for protective purposes. 

c. The traditional hostility of the south- 
ern states to the Republican party is 
still so strong that the Democratic 
party is certain of the practically solid 
support of ten states, whatever policy 
its leaders may adopt. 

2. Reorganization of the Democratic party. 

a. New leaders chosen from the successful 
contestants in the elections of 1910. 

b. Resolution to adopt a constructive policy 
and to give no ground for the asser- 
tion of their opponents that the Demo- 
cratic party is an obstructive or de- 
structive force. 

c. Resolution to shape party policies to- 
ward obtaining whatever tariff revi- 
sion downward may be possible, while 
the executive and senatorial power is 
held by high protectionists. 

3. Political position of the Republican party. 

a. Result of the 1910 elections indicated 
plainly that the country was no longer 
in accord with the Republican party 
management. 

b. There was no indication that mere 
change of leadership would avail to re- 
store the party to popular favor. 

IV. SHORT SESSION OF THE SIXTY-FIRST CON- 
GRESS. 

1. The trust question eliminated from serious 
discussion, pending the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the question of the 
constitutionality of existing legisla- 
tion. 

2. Proposal of President Taft for the estad- 
lishment of a board of experts to col- 
lect and tabulate information as to 
cost of production and manufacture 
for guidance in framing tariff legisla- 
tion. 

a. Opposed by the Democrats as a recog- 
nition of the protection policy. 

b. Unsatisfactory, also, to high protection- 
ists as precluding the compromises be- 
tween industrial and sectional inter- 
ests which have always been the 
strongest political support of the pro- 
tective system. 
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c. Denounced by the progressive Repub- 
licans (opponents of the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff) as a scheme to keep the 
objectionable schedules of that act in 
force indefinitely. 

Note. The Tariff Act of 1909 is commonly 
known as the Payne-Aldrich Act. This law, 
which was signed and defended by President 
Taft, was, at the time of its passage, denounced 
by the Democrats and progressive Republicans 
as a device to give corporate interests a greater 
advantage in the American market, under pre- 
tence of revising the tariff downward. 

Note. In the face of this opposition, the 
most the administration could secure was an ap- 
propriation to enable the existing limited tariff 
commission to continue its work another year. 

3. Recommendation of President Taft for leg- 

islation to give the Federal govern- 
ment greater control over railroad 
rates. 


Note. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President, a Court of Commerce was 
established with jurisdiction over all legal ques- 
tions of interstate and foreign commerce. it is 
expected that this court will simplify the proc- 
ess of government regulation of the railroads. 

4, Postal savings banks. 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the President, the Sixty-first Congress estab- 
lished 9 system of savings banks in connection 
with the post-office. 

a. The object of this inatitibion was, 

(1) To provide a convenient and safe 
means of investment for a class of 
wage earners who, on account of in- 
experience or lack of confidence, make 
no use of the ordinary savings banks; 

(2) To put into circulation and use a 
large amount of money which had pre- 
viously been hoarded or deposited in 
the government banks of foreign 
countries. 

b. The plan met with opposition from 
banking interests and from sections 
where it was feared that local deposits 
would be transferred by the Post-office 
department to the banks of the large 
cities. 

c. The plan was modified to meet these ob- 
jections and the system in actual op- 
eration has met with marked success. 

5. The Panama Canal. 

It is expected that this canal will be a water- 
way between the two oceans in 1913. Conse 
quently, the question of its protection demanded 
the attention of the Sixty-first Congress. 

a. Two possible ways of protecting the 
canal, 

(1) By the military and naval forces of 
the United States; 

(2) By neutralization under interna- 
tional guarantee, as the Suez Canal is 
protected. 
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b. The decision of Congress rejected the 
plan for neutralization, on the ground 
that the canal when completed will be 
part of the territorial waters of the 
United States and cannot, consistently 
with national honor and safety, be left 
outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States government. 

c. The plans adopted for the fortification 
of the canal will result in making it a 
military position of great strength. 

Note. The political, military, and engineer- 
ing problems created by the canal project hav- 
ing been successively disposed of, it remains for 
the Sixty-second Congress to frame a policy for 
the commercial management of the completed 
work. 

6. The Alaska coal field controversy. 

The Conservation Policy. 

Note. For a hundred years or more, the 
United States has made no other use of its pub- 
lic lands than to give them away to settlers. No 
plan has ever been adopted for putting to any 
profitable use land owned by the government; 
consequently, public land, for any reason with- 
drawn from homestead entry, has come to be 
regarded as waste and worthless and as detri- 
mental to the state or territory in which. it is 
located. 

Illegal schemes for getting such land into 
private possession have often been regarded 
favorably in frontier communities. In recent 
years corporations have taken advantage of this 
situation to acquire, for speculative purposes, 
tracts of public land which, owing to mineral 
deposits or advantages of location, are likely to 
increase rapidly in value. This has usually 
been done through homestead entries made by 
agents and employees of the corporations, such 
entries being fraudulent, in effect, if not in 
form. 

In connection with the progressive idea in 
American politics, a strong sentiment has devel- 
oped in favor of retaining in government owner- 
ship all remaining public lands having actual 
or speculative value for other than agricultural 
uses, and of adopting some plan of developing 
the value of such lands for the public benefit. 

This policy considers, not only profit for the 
public treasury, but the advantages of public 
over corporate control of mines, water-powers, 
and town sites. 

The conservation policy was adopted by the 
Roosevelt administration, but the prejudice 
against government holdings of land remained 
strong in the region west of the Mississippi. 

Since the discovery of gold in Alaska attract- 
ed a considerable population of miners and pros- 
pectors to the unsurveyed portions of that ter- 
ritory, reports have been current of immense 
deposits of coal of better quality than the ordi- 
nary coal of the Pacific coast. A syndicate of 
capitalists gradually developed, having for its 
object the possession of these deposits and the 


_ general exploitation of the resources of Alaska. 
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The public land service, under the Roosevelt 
administration, frustrated all attempts of this 
syndicate to get possession of government land 
in Alaska. 

Opinion in the northwestern states was 
strongly opposed to this policy of conservation. 

a. When, at the beginning of President 
Taft’s administration, a prominent 
politician from the state of Washing- 
ton was made Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the supporters of the conserva- 
tion policy complained that the policy 
of the Roosevelt administration was 
about to be reversed and that the laws 
would be stretched to the utmost to 
favor, instead of to frustrate, the plans 
of the syndicate. 

(1) These complaints, supported by 
progressive interests throughout the 
country, were laid before President 
Taft and before both houses of con- 
gress. 

(2) Searching investigations failed to 
prove criminality against anyone and 
no positive evidence was brought for- 
ward to prove collusion on the part of 
government officials with private in- 
terests adverse to those of the United 
States. 

b. The controversy, however, left no doubt 
that the settled opinion of the country 
is adverse to corporate control of the 
natural resources of Alaska. 


Note. The commercial development of Alas- 
ka is still waiting the adoption of some plan of 
making these resources available under govern- 
ment ownership. 


7. Reciprocity. 

a. Proposal of President Taft for freer 
trade with Canada. 

Note. Protection of the American farmer 
and fisherman against Canadian competition 
has always been regarded as one of the funda- 
mental principles of the protective system as 
interpreted by the Republican party. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of Canadian com- 
mercial independence at any cost has seemed to 
be the settled policy of Canada. Both countries 
were surprised when informed that President 
Taft and the Canadian premier had agreed to 
recommend to their respective legislatures re- 


ciprocal tariff concessions amounting to prac- © 


tical free trade in the natural products of the 
two countries and substantial reductions of 

duty on many lines of manufactured goods. 
b. The adoption of the reciprocity agree- 
ment strongly advocated by President 

Taft, 

(1) On the ground that two neighboring 
and kindred nations were losing 
money by the maintenance of an arti- 


ficial barrier against commercial in- . 


tercourse with each other. 
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(2) No one doubted the wisdom of the 
policy of absolute free trade between 
state and state and between province 
and province, who then could doubt 
that free trade between state and prov- 
ince would ultimately work for mutual 
advantage? : 

c. The idea of reciprocity proved generally 
popular in the commercial and manu- 
facturing sections of the country, 

(1) As having a tendency to reduce the 
cost of living; 

(2) As offering opportunities for Amer- 
ican trade expansion. 

Note. Where this opinion prevailed, Presi- 
dent Taft and his administration gained appre- 
ciably in prestige and popularity. 

d. In the agricultural states of the Middle 
West, where a_ strong prejudice 
against President Taft already existed 
on account of his support of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, the reciprocity 
proposal was received with alarm and 
indignation. 

The administration was accused of 
betraying the principles of true pro- 
tection in exposing the American agri- 
cultural interest to unrestricted com- 
petition with its strongest rival, while 
the manufacturing interests remained 
fully, if not excessively, protected. 

e. The reciprocity proposal welcomed by 
the Democrats as an admission of the 
fallacy of the protective tariff theory. 
They saw political advantage in sup- 
porting it, 

(1) As an evidence of their sincerity; 

(2) As tending to increase the discord 
and confusion of their opponents. 

f. The extreme high protection Republi- 
cans were inclined to be suspicious of 
the new policy as tending to weaken 
the foundations of the protective sys- 
tem. 

g. Moderate conservative Republicans 
were willing to follow the administra- 
tion. 


h. The progressive Republicans, for the 
most part, representing agricultural 
states in the middle west, voiced the 
opinion of their constituents in oppos- 
ing this proposal. This action put this 
group of able and aggressive politi- 
cians in a bad tactical position. 

(1) They had denounced the adminis- 
tration for allowing the protective 
tariff to be used as an instrument of 
monopoly. 

(2) They now opposed, while the admin- 
istration advocated, a measure which 
offered the American consumer the 
benefit of free competition in the mar- 
ket for food stuffs. 
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i. The Reciprocity Bill passed the House 
of Representatives by the votes of the 
Democrats and the Republican sup- 
porters of the administration, but was 
not allowed to reach a vote in the 
Senate. 

V. EXTRA SESSION OF THE SIXTY-SECOND CON- 
GRESS. 

Note. In this Congress, the Democrats, for 
the first time since 1895, have a majority in the 
House of Representatives. The Senate is nom- 
inally Republican by a small majority. 

1. Session called by President Taft to act on 

the Reciprocity Proposal. 

2. Organization of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Democrats. 

3. All factions of the Democratic majority 
eager to sink their differences and to 
work in harmony in furtherance of 
the policy of immediate tariff reduc- 
tions. 

. The lead in the party councils taken by 
progressive Democrats from the west 
and the southwest. 

. The personal power of the Speaker of the 
House, the exercise of which had given 
rise to much complaint in recent con- 
gresses, much curtailed. 

. But most of his powers practically trans- 
ferred to the caucus of the dominant 
party to the end that the party re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the House 
should always be able to control its 
action. 

. The Reciprocity Bill. 

a. The Reciprocity Bill promptly passed by 
the House of Representatives. It 
found no open opponents in the Senate 
except among the progressive Repub- 
licans. 

Note. The evident popularity of reciprocity 
in commercial and manufacturing centers and 
the decreasing opposition to it on. the pari of 
agricultural interests convinced the conserva- 
tive Republican senators that they could gain 
political advantage by supporting the President. 

b. After a long debate, the Reciprocity Bil 
passed the Senate, only the progres- 
sive Republican Senators’ voting 
against it. 

c. The enactment of similar legislation in 
Canada was then requisite. 

d. Reciprocity in Canada. 

(1) The reciprocity proposal was ac- 
tively opposed in Canada by 

(a) The political parties and factions in 
opposition to the administration of 
Premier Laurier; 

(b) The transcontinental railroads of 
Canada which were threatened with 
loss of traffic by the diversion of Cana- 


dian products to the western commer- . 


cial centers of the United ‘States; 
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(c) The Canadian corporations which 
wished to make the same use of the 
Canadian tariff which the corporations 
of the United States had made of the 
American tariff ; 

(d) Transatlantic interests animated by 
traditional hostility to the people and 
institutions of the United States. 

(2) Argument of Premier Laurier in fa- 
vor of reciprocity: 

(a) That it was a good bargain which 
would enrich Canadian farmers and 
enhance the national wealth by in- 
creasing the value of farm lands and 
attracting desirable immigrants; 

(b) It neither made nor contemplated 
any change in the national policies 
of Canada. 

(3) Arguments of the opponents of re- 
ciprocity : 

(a) That if Canada was to become one 
of the great nations of the earth, she 
must preserve her individuality, social- 
ly and commercially, as well as polit- 
ically. 

(b) If Canada once began to merge her 
commercial interests with those of the 
United States, the process would in- 
evitably continue until Canada would 
be known in the commercial world 
only as a feeder for the commerce of 
the United States. 

(c) Under such circumstances, Can- 
adian nationality and connection with 
the British Empire could be nothing 
more than nominal. 

(4) Result of the discussion. 

(a) Premier Laurier was unable to se- 
cure the enactment of the proposed 
legislation by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

(b) A dissolution of Parliament and a 
new election followed, which resulted 
in the defeat of Premier Laurier, and 
in the accession to power of the polit- 
ical party opposed to reciprocity. 

e. The failure of Canada to complete the 
arrangement left President Taft noth- 
ing to his credit but a wasted summer 
session of Congress. 


8. Democratic tariff legislation. 

a. The Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives refused to content 
themselves with enacting the tariff 
legislation proposed by the Republican 
administration and proceeded to frame 
legislation according to their own 
views. 

Note. In this they were promised the support 
of the progressive Republicans who were smart- 
ing under criticism of their stand on the re- 
ciprocity question. 

b. Bills were framed and passed in the 
House, 
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(1) Putting on the tariff free list a num- 
ber of articles used by farmers, the 
prices of which were alleged to be 
fixed by monopoly ; 

(2) Revising “schedule K” 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. (The duties 
on wool and woolen manufactures.) 

Note. These bills passed the Senate by the 
votes of the Democrats and Progressive Repub- 
licans, but were promptly vetoed by President 
Taft on the ground that the proposed tariff re- 
ductions could be more intelligently considered 
at the regular session in the light of information 
which was being collected by the tariff commis- 
sion. 

9. Arbitration treaties. 

a. In pursuance of the settled policy of the 
United States to lead in all practical 
movements for the promotion of po- 
litical peace between nations, Presi- 
dent Taft, during the summer, nego- 
tiated treaties with France and Great 
Britain, providing that all disputes be- 
tween the United States and these 
countries, which could not be settled 
by ordinary diplomatic negotiation, 
should be unreservedly submitted to 
the Hague International Tribunal. 

b. These treaties went to the Senate dur- 
ing the extra session but were met by 
the objection that the constitutional 
duties of the Senate in connection with 
the treaty-making power «precluded 
any automatic arrangement for set- 
tling disputes by arbitration. 

Note. The treaties are still pending in the 
Senate. They have the support of a strong and 
earnest public opinion, but the course of events 
during the year has not been favorable to the 
cause of universal peace. 


VI. CONTROVERSIES NOT CONNECTED WITH 
PARTY POLITICS. 


1. The trust prosecutions. 

Note. The Sherman Anti-trust Act, making 
it illegal for business interests to enter into 
combination for the purpose of controlling price 
fluctuations, was enacted in 1890; but the policy 
of interference on the part of the government 
to check business enterprise and initiative was 
so foreign to American commercial ideas that it 
was only in 1911, twenty-one years after the 
passage of the act, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States had an opportunity to settle 
the constitutional questions involved in its in- 
terpretation. 

a. The constitutionality of the Sherman 
Act was upheld and a number of cor- 
porations, already convicted under it, 
received sentence. 

(1) The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the American Tobacco 
Company, two of the richest and most 
powerful commercial organizations of 
the world, had been proved to exist for 
no other purpose than to do what the 
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Sherman Act prohibits. These cor- 
porations were compelled to cease busi- 
ness and to divide their assets among 
a number of subsidiary companies, 
which, it is expected, will hereafter 
buy and sell independently in open 
market, 

(2) Prosecutions pending against other 
trusts are being vigorously pushed and 
new prosecutions are being instituted. 

Note. It seems probable that no corporation 
doing a nation-wide business will escape the or- 
deal of a jury trial under the Sherman Act. 

b. Results of the trust prosecutions. 

(1) Under these circumstances, the 
business of forming new corporations 
for the exploitation of new lines of 
commercial activity is at a standstill. 

(2) Financiers complain that capital, 
which might be used to open up new 
outlets for the products of American 
farms and factories, is lying idle or is 
supporting the business speculations 
of foreign countries. 

(3) American capitalists ask for legisla- 
tion defining what they may legaily do 
with their money. The plan most fa- 
vored is a uniform system of incor- 
poration, under Federal law, for cor- 
porations doing interstate business. 

c. The more radical opponents of the 
trusts are by no means satisfied with 
the success of the prosecutions under 
the Sherman Act. 

(1) They claim 

(a) That all combinations of capital are 
essentially monopolistic; 

(b) That the great financial interests 
are boldly aiming at the power which 
would make its possessors masters of 
all wealth. 

(2) The trend of state legislation in the 
west and southwest is still hostile to 
large corporations. 

VII. NEW STATES ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 

1. After much controversy over the provi- 
sions of their state constitutions, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, the last of the 
contiguous territories, have been final- 
ly admitted to the union.* 

2. The representatives of these states in Con- 
gress will strengthen the radically 
progressive opposition to the trusts, 
high tariff, and corporate influence in 
politics. 

Note. A provision in the constitution of Ari- 
zona, as originally framed, provided for the re- 
moval from office of judges of the state courts 
under certain conditions, by popular vote, the 
“recall” as it is technically termed. This pro- 
vision was eliminated from the constitution as a 
neeeery: condition of its approval by President 

aft. 

*At this date, New Mexico is legally a State. No 
stars are added to the flag until July Fourth. 
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VIII. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITs INSULAR DEPENDENCIES. 


Note. No striking events have marked the 
relations between the United States and its in- 
sular dependencies during the year. 

1. The Philippines. 

a. Practical free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines has given 
the United States an increased propor- 
tion of the foreign trade of the islands. 

b. The commercial development of the 
Philippines must proceed slowly, for 
it is not the policy of the American 
government to offer capital the induce- 
ments of cheap labor and speculative 
profit. 

2. Porto Rico. 

a. Porto Rico is commercially prosperous. 

b. The people of this island demand Ameri- 
can citizenship and the substitution of 
an elective for the present appointive 
Senate. 

c. Against this demand it is urged, 

(1) That the political ideas of the Porto 
Ricans are not adapted to orderly gov- 
ernment; 

(2) That the internal revenue laws of 
the United States, which would neces- 
sarily follow the constitution, would, 
owing to difference of social customs, 
prove unjust and oppressive. 


B. FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
I. MEXICco. 

Note. In the foreign relations of the United 
States, during this year, the situation in Mexico 
has given most concern. 

1. Early in the year, the opponents of the 
aged President Diaz, long debarred 
from the exercise of their constitu- 
tional political rights, organized an 
armed insurrection which, in a few 
months, brought about complete paral- 
ysis of civil government throughout 
Mexico. 

a. Large amounts of American capital have 

‘ been invested in Mexico and thousands 
of American citizens live there. 

b. Moreover, so long as European nations 
respect the wishes of the United States 
in matters connected with the Monroe 
Doctrine, the American government 
must accept some responsibility for 
the safety of European persons and 
property in an anarchic American 
state. 

c. In addition to this, the strength of the 
revolution lay in the northern states of 
Mexico; American soil was being used 
by the revolutionists as a base of sup- 
ply; and towns of Texas and Arizona 
were endangered by military opera- 
tions in adjacent Mexican towns. 
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2. To be prepared for possible emergencies, 
President Taft, in addition to the 
troops actually engaged in patrolling 
the border, mobilized in Texas a divi- 
sion of the regular army as a field 
force, an unusual military movement 
in the United States in time of peace. 
This force was not needed as hostili- 
ties between the Mexican factions end- 
ed with the resignation of President 
Diaz. 

3. Since the resignation of President Diaz, 
Mexico has had a constitutional elec- 
tion, the first in the country’s history, 
and the military chief of the revolu- 
tion, Francesco Madero, has _ been 
elected president. 

Note. Mexico is still politically unsettled. 
With the most patriotic intentions and with sin- 
cere admiration for republican institutions, the 
politicians of Latin America cannot bring them- 
selves to abide by the result of a popular elec- 
tion. 


II. CUBA. 

1. The same difficulty aggravates the political 
disputes of Cuba. 

a. Public opinion in that island seems to 
regard it as inevitable that politicians 
must be rapacious tyrants when in of- 
fice, and reckless revolutionists when 
out of power. 

2. The dread of American military interven- 
tion suffices to keep the peace and to 
preserve the forms of constitutional 
government. 


III. CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Note. A_ succession of revolutions has 
brought about financial conditions in several of 
the Central American republics that would be 
fatal to their existence as independent states, 
but for the protection afforded them by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

1. Honduras and Nicaragua have made ar- 
rangements with a group of American 
capitalists for the refunding of their 
national debt. The plan contemplates 
a division of the customs receipts be- 
tween the payment of the national debt 
and the expenses of government. 

2. The United States government is to guar- 
antee this scheme as it now guarantees 
a similar arrangement in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Note. The advantages of this plan to all con- 
cerned are obvious. But the treaties which 
must be ratified, if the United States is to co- 
operate, are opposed in the Senate on the ground 
that the capitalists who will finance the scheme 
expect to be compensated by monopolistic con- 
cessions, and it would not be fitting for the 
American people to encourage American capi- 
talists abroad to do what they would not be per- 
mitted to do at home. 


(Continued on page 170) 
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BLACKBOARD CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY, 1012. 
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RED LETTER DAYS IN FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 2 


1745—Hannah More, English teacher and 
writer, born at Stapleton, England. 


FEBRUARY 3 
1809 — Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Ger- 
man composer, born at Hamburg. 
1811—Horace Greeley, American journalist, 
born at Amherst, N. H. 
1820—Elisha Kane, American Arctic ex- 
plorer, born at Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 4 
- 1664—Queen Anne, of England, last reigning 
sovereign of the house of Stuart, born at 
Twickenham, near London. 
1682—John Frederick Boettger, inventor of 
porcelain, born at Schleiz, Germany. 
1772—Josiah Quincy, American statesman, 
for sixteen years president of Harvard College, 
born at Boston. 
FEBRUARY 5 
1722—John Witherspoon, American scholar, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, born 
at Haddington, cotland. 
1725—James Otis, American patriot and ora- 
tor, born at West Barnstable, Mass. 
1788—Sir Robert Peel, English statesman, 
born in Lancashire. 
1810—Ole Bornemann Bull (Ole Bull), Nor- 
wegian violinist, born at Bergen, Norway. 
1837—Dwight Lyman Moody, American 
evangelist, born at Northfield, Franklin County, 
Mass. 
FEBRUARY 6 
1756—Aaron Burr, American statesman, 
born at Newark, N. J. 
1818—William Maxwell Evarts, American 
statesman, born at Boston. 


FEBRUARY 7 

1410—Sir Thomas More, English statesman 
and writer, born at London. 
1812—Charles Dickens, 


English novelist, 
born at Landport, near Portsmouth. 


FEBRUARY 8 
1612—Samuel Butler, English poet (‘“Hudi- 
bras”), born in Worcestershire, England. 
1819—John Ruskin, English writer and art 
critic, born at London. 


FEBRUARY 9 
1773—William Henry Harrison, American 
soldier (battle of Tippecanoe), ninth President 
of the United States, born at Berkley, Virginia. 
1789—Francis Xavier Gabelsberger, founder 
of German stenography, born at Munich, 
Bavaria. 
1814—Samuel Tilden, American . statesman, 
born at New Lebanon, N. Y. 
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1827—William Dwight Whitney, American 
philologist, born at Northampton, Mass. 


FEBRUARY 11 

1735—Daniel Boone, American pioneer, born 
in Bucks County, Pa. 

1802—Lydia Maria Child, American edu- 
cator and philanthropist, born at Medford, 
Mass. 

1847—Thomas Alva Edison, greatest Amer- 
ican inventor, born at Milan, Erie County, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 12 

1663—Cotton Mather, American theologian 
(Salem witchcraft), born at Boston. 

1746 — Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish patriot 
and general, born in Lithuania. 

1791—Peter Cooper, American philanthro- 
pist, born at New York. 

1809—Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President 
of the United States, born in Larue County, Ky. 

1809—Charles Robert Darwin, English 
naturalist (“Origin of Species’), born at 
Shrewsbury, England. 

1813—Benson John Lossing, American his- 
torian, born in Dutchess County, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 13 
1754—Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Périgord, 
French diplomat, born at Paris. 
1828—George Meredith, English novelist, 
born at Shrewsbury, England. 


FEBRUARY 14 

1714—Johann Christoph von Gluck, German 
composer, born near Newmarket. 

1748—Samuel Osgood, first postmaster-gen- 
eral of the United States, born at Andover, 
Mass. 

1766—Thomas Robert Malthus, 
economist, born in Surrey, England. 

1809—Cyrus Hall McCormick, American in- 
ventor (McCormick reaper), born at Walnut 
Grove, W. Va. 

1824—-Winfield Scott Hancock, American 
general, born in Montgomery County, Pa. 


English 


FEBRUARY 15 

1564—Galileo Galilei, physicist and astron- 
omer, born at Pisa, Italy. 

1820—Susan Brownell Anthony, woman’s 
suffrage leader, born at South Adams, Mass. 

1845—William Franklin Phelps, American 
educator, born at Auburn, N. Y. 

1858—Marcella Sembrich (Mrs. 
singer, born in Galicia. 


Stengel), 


FEBRUARY 16 


1497—Philip Melanchthon, German edu- 
cator, born at Bretten, Germany. 

1620—Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
born at Cologne-on-the-Spree, Germany. 
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FEBRUARY 17 
1777—John Pickering, American scholar, 
born at Salem, Mass. 
1819—Max Schneckenburger, German poet 
of the Die Wacht am Rhein (“The Watch on 
the Rhine’), born at Thalheim, in Wurtemberg. 


FEBRUARY 18 
1516 — Queen Mary I, of Engand (1553- 
1558), born at Greenwich Castle. 
1775—Charles Lamb, English essayist and 
humorist (“Essays of Elia’’), born in London. 
1795—George Peabody, American philan- 
‘hropist, born at South Danvers (now Pea- 
body), Mass. 
FEBRUARY 19 
1473 — Nicolaus Copernicus, 
born at Thom, Germany. 


astronomer, 


FEBRUARY 20 

1694—-Francois Marie Voltaire, dramatist, 
poet, reformer, born in France. 

1716—David Garrick, English actor and 
dramatist, born at Heresford, England. 

1726—William Prescott, American patriot 
(battle of Bunker Hill), born at Groton, Mass. 

1829—Joseph Jefferson, American actor, 
born at Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 21 


1815—Ernest Meissonier, French painter, 
born at Lyons, France 


FEBRUARY 22 

1732—George Washington, “Father of his 
country,” born at Westmoreland, Va. 

1744—-Josiah Quincy, Jr., American patriot, 
born in Massachusetts. 

1810—Frederick Chopin, composer, born at 
Zelazova Vola, Poland. 

1819—James Russell Lowell, American poet, 
born at Cambridge, Mass. 


FEBRUARY 23 
1633 — Samuel Pepys, English writer 
(‘“Pepys’ Diary”), born at London. 
1685—George Frederick Handel, composer 
(‘““Messiah’”’), born at Halle, Prussia. 
1787—Emma Willard, American educator, 
born in Berlin County, Conn. 


FEBRUARY 24 

1500—Charles V, German Emperor (1519- 
56), born at Ghent. 

1772—William Harris Crawford, American 
statesman, born in Amherst County, Va. 

1786—Wilhelm Grimm, one of the Grimm 
brothers who wrote the Grimm Fairy Tales, 
born at Hanau, Germany. 

1824—-George William Curtis, American 
journalist (“Prue and I’’), born at Providence, 
R.4 


'1836—Homer Winslow, American painter, 
born at Boston. 
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FEBRUARY 25 
_ 1746—Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Amer- 
ie patriot and statesman, born at Charleston, 


FEBRUARY 26 
1802—Victor Hugo, French poet (“Les Mis- 
erables”), born at Besancon. 
1839—John Pentland Mahaffy, English his- 
torian, born near Vevey. 


FEBRUARY 27 
1807—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Amer- 
ican poet, born at Portland, Maine. 
1825—Ernest Rénan, French Orientalist, 
born at Treguier. 


FEBRUARY 28 

1533—Michel de Eyquem Montaigne, French 
philosopher, born at Montaigne Castle, in Peri- 
gord, France. 

1688—Antoine Ferchault Réné de Réaumur, 
French physicist (Réaumur thermometer), 
born at La Rochelle, France. 

1797 — Mary Lyon, American educator, 
founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary, born at 
Buckland, Mass. 

1820 — Elizabeth Rachel Felix (Rachel), 
French actress, born at Munf, Switzerland. 


FEBRUARY 29 


1792—Gioachimo Antonio Rossini, Italian 
composer of operas, born at Pesaro, Italy. 


Other Memorable Anniversaries in February— 


FEBRUARY 3 
1830—Greece becomes a sovereign kingdom. 


FEBRUARY 5 


1881—Thomas Carlyle, historian and critic, 
died at London. 
FEBRUARY 6 


1904—Beginning of the Russo-Japanese war. 


FEBRUARY 7 
1878—Pope Pius IX died at Rome. 


FEBRUARY 13 


1883—Richard Wagner, German composer of 
operas, died at Venice, Italy. 


FEBRUARY 14 
1468—Johann Gutenberg, inventor of the art 
of printing, died at Mayence, Germany. 
1779—James Cook, English navigator, killed 
in Hawaii. 
1891—William Tecumseh Sherman, Ameri- 
can general, died at New York City. 


FEBRUARY 15 
1763—End of the Seven Years’ War. 


FEBRUARY 17 
1673—Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin), 
French comedy writer, died at Paris. 
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1827—John Henry Pestalozzi, educational 
eee died at Brugg, in Aargau, Switzer- 
and. 
FEBRUARY 18 
1654—Balzac (Jean Louis Guez de Balzac), 
French novelist, died at Castle Balzac. 


FEBRUARY 22 
1512—Amerigo Vespucci, Italian navigator, 
after whom America was named, died at 
Sevilla, Spain. Four hundredth anniversary of 
his death. 
FEBRUARY 24 
1848—Second French Republic proclaimed. 


FEBRUARY 26 
1852 — Thomas Moore, Irish poet, died at 
Sloperton Cottage. 
FEBRUARY 29 
1880—Tunnel of the St. Gotthard 
through the St. Gotthard group of Alps. 
est tunnel in the world, 94 miles long. 
menced in 1872, opened in 1882. 


broken 
Long- 
Com- 
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Amerigo. Vespucci, After Whom America Was Named 


INDUSTRIAL NATURE STUDY 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


USEFUL TREES 


II. The Cocoanut Palm 


TABLE 


. The trunk. 
Logs for cabin construction. 
Lumber—‘“Porcupine wood.” 
Fuel. 
2. The leaf. 
For thatching roofs. 
For weaving mattings. 
For plaiting hats. 
For basketry. 
o. The flower. 
Juice, a drink, unfermented. 
“Jaggery,” or palm sugar. 
“Toddy,” or fermented liquor. 
“Arrak,” a distilled liquor. 
Vinegar. 
. The fruit. 
Kernel, food eaten raw. 
“Copra” 
Cocoanut oil (cookery, soaps, etc.). 
Oil cake (stock feed). 
Milk (a nourishing beverage). 
Shell (household utensils). 
Husk, coir fiber. 
Brushes. 
Rope. 
Mattings. 
Carpets. 
EXPLANATORY : 
The cocoanut palm is deemed essential in the 
warm regions where it grows. Almost every 
part of the plant is of economic value. The nut 


and the husk which surrounds it are the most 
valuable parts. 

The nut: When unripe the flesh is jelly-like 
and edible and each nut contains from one pint 
to a quart of clear, rich, nourishing milk. Dried 
nuts are known as “copra,” and under that 
name they are exported from the islands of the 
South Pacific. The pressed flesh yields cocoanut 
oil, which is liquid at temperatures above 65 
degrees Fahr., but below that degree it is a 
white solid resembling tallow or “cocoa-butter.” 

The shells are used by natives as household 
articles, such as cups, dippers, bowls, etc. In- 
some islands these vessels are elaborately 
carved and decorated. 

The husk yields a coarse brown fiber of ex- 
cellent quality, which is used in manufacture of 
coarse mattings and carpets, ropes and brushes. 

Other products. “Jaggery” is a coarse brown 
sugar obtained by evaporating the sap which 
comes from incisions made in the flower buds. 
When this juice is fermented an intoxicating 
drink, called ‘‘toddy” or “tuba,” is obtained. 
This, by later fermentation, yields a vinegar. 
If “toddy” be distilled, a stronger liquor called 
“Arrak” is made. Old trees are cut into lumber 
known as “porcupine” wood. It is hard, takes 
a fine polish and so is highly valuable for cabi- 
net work, tool handles and small articles. 

Other parts of the plant yield various useful 
products. The root has a medicinal value. The 
so-called bark is used in tanning. The leaves 
are used for thatching roofs, weaving into mats, 
baskets, screens, and fans. The leaf sheaths 
are very fibrous and used by natives for cloth. 

(Continued on page 166) 











CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 











So far as the periodicals are available their educa- 
tional articles will be here noticed in the issue of the 
current month. 


The January Magazines 

Charles W. Bardeen fills twenty-four zephy- 
rous pages of the Educational Review with 
“The Monopolizing Woman Teacher.” The au- 
thor knows the business from the inside and 
from an outside that is close to the rim. The 
article is one to enjoy, ponder and file for ref- 
erence. It is an artistic bit of writing, but, at 
that, some of the women over whose heads the 
hand of benediction is raised will see the stiletto 
in the other hand reaching for rib five. Mr. 
Bardeen says there is no feminization of the 
schools, and then shows that there is a feminiz- 
ing, but one not within the present meaning of 
the term. 


“Of course the lack of a sense of honor as a principle 
in woman is not a deficiency: it is a difference. The 
corresponding quality in woman, the willingness to sac- 
rifice the whole world, herself included, for the man or 
the child or the cause she loves is as admirable and 
has been as important in the conservation of society. 
It does not mean that women are dishonest. As a pub- 
lisher for forty years I have given credit to more than 
a hundred thousand teachers, and I have found a 
smaller percentage of women than of men unscrupulous 
in meeting their obligations. . . . But the point of view 
is different. . . . Some of the noblest women I know 
are suffragists, and there is not one of them who, 
when her opinion of a public man is asked, will not 
state first his attitude on that subject and base the 
rest of her judgment on that fact. The modern Eng- 
lish suffragette, for instance, thinks that the one end 
she has in view justifies the means, though it involve the 
destruction of every law and principle of society and 
the conversion of women into a nuisance that every 
man loathes. . . . It would be a calamity for a genera- 
tion of boys to grow up without the conviction that the 
most important of human obligations is the mainte- 
nance of faith between man and man. They will never 
acquire it from women.” 


The American College was recently defined 
by one of our public men as a place where an 
extra clever boy may go and still amount to 
something. A series of articles in the Century 
on the American Undergraduate aims to show 
that this faint praise, representing a sentiment 
more or less common and widespread, is inade- 
quate. 


Felix Adler, in Good Housekeeping, writes - 


a sensible article on that much discussed sub- 
ject, Sex Education. 

Munsey, “Education by Moving Pictures.” 
Walter Prichard Eaton fancies that before long 
every elementary school will be equipped with 


a film projector, to be used in the study of his- 
tory, botany and geography. Already, there 
are films that preach sanitation, that illustrate 
natural history, such as one showing the life of 
a silkworm. At the present time these films 
are too expensive for most schools but this is 
because the demand is small. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is investigating 
the results of college training upon women, as 
seen by the Alumne: 

“All over the country these last thirty years countless 
sacrifices have been made to send girls to college. Have 
they been worth while? Among the hundreds of alum- 
nz questioned scarcely half a dozen think not. They 
have gone forth from college to find that in some 
miraculous way a college training has made easy for 
them problems upon which, in its curriculum, it never 
touched at all. It has taught them, one says, how to 
make a living and how to live in making it; or, as 
another puts it, how to make a living and how to make 
a life. . . . The college girl has learned to do ‘team 
work,’ in other words to co-operate with uncongenial 
people—to be independent of people, conventions and 
circumstances.” 

The negative is to be presented in the Febru- 
ary number. 


The February Magazines 

Everybody is ever comparing our schools 
with the old. Our daughter of eleven talks 
sagely with her sister of nine about how it used 
to be when she herself was in the third grade. 
So we must bear with Scribner as it compares 
modern education with the old, and submit to 
those tests which in these days condemn “the 
average man or woman under thirty-five”: 

“What is the story of Jephtha’s daughter? Where 
exactly do you find the lines, ‘There is a tide in the 
affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune’ ’’? 


There is also in Scribner a reference to the 
part of their industrial schools in “The Passing 
of the Unskilled in Germany.” 

“The American Undergraduate,” in Century, 
waxes a bit platitudinous. It is a protest 
against the drift. 


“The undergraduate is feeling increasingly the pres- 
sure of the outside modern world—the world not of 
values, but of dollars.” 


Who has not seen the “priggish, teachable” 
boy who passes the civil service examination 
and becomes one of our bloodless officials? 
Hence the appreciation of what H. G. Wells 
says in Harper’s: 

“There can be little or no doubt that the method of 
making men officials'for life is quite the worst way of 
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getting official duties done. Officialdom is a species of 
incompetence. The rather priggish, timid, teachable, 
and well-behaved sort of boy who is attracted by the 
prospect of assured income and a pension to win his 
way into the civil service is the last person to whom 
we would willingly intrust the vital interests of a na- 
tion. . . . It is clear our public servants and officials 
must be so only for their periods of service. They 
must be taught by life, and not “trained” by peda- 
gogues. 

Here is another sentence from the same arti- 
cre: 

“We have, indeed, to work out an entire new system 
of relations between men and women.” 


In a description of the country of the Pine- 
Barrens, North Carolina, Harper’s for Feb- 
ruary has this to say of their schools: 

“Some of the Pine-Barrens people are indifferent 
about the school advantages for their children. In 
most places the schools run for only four months in 
the year. Even so there cannot be a compulsory school 
law on account of the cotton crop. In the old days the 
children used to be kept out of school to drop corn. 
To-day that can be done by machinery, but nothing has 
been invented to replace the little fingers that pick cot- 
ton. Some families keep their children out of school 
by turns during cotton-picking; others keep them away 
for various trivial reasons—because it rains, or be- 
cause they do not want to go. Some, indeed, are too 
poor to provide good clothing for their children, and 
too proud to send them badly dressed. But it is not 
only the people of the Pine-Barrens who are insensible 
to educational advantages. In the country districts for 
miles around even so thriving a city as Fayetteville, 
the progressive superintendent of schools has to fight 
every inch of his way for the good of the children 
against the prejudice of the parents—strong Scotch 
prejudice. The Scotch dislike public schools; they ob- 
ject to paying fifteen dollars in taxes to educate every- 
body’s child, though they would give double that for 
the privilege of a private school with inferior teach- 
ing. They dislike concentrated schools. They would 
have their children stay in a little schoolhouse under 
one teacher for four months a year rather than have 
them drive in a school conveyance to a school conducted 
by four teachers and providing eight months’ school- 
ing. It is the Scotch obstinacy.” 


“Which Class,” in Atlantic, takes for its text, 
“The spirit of the class reflects the spirit of the 
teacher,” and gets in some good hits, like this: 

“Yet I would not have you suppose that the rapscal- 
lions are without good points. They have more than 
one, the most endearing of which is that they show off 
well. I would rather receive a visitor in this class than 
in almost any other. Listening at the door is a dif- 
ferent matter, and ought to be ruled out of the game. 
But let a visitor enter openly and above board, espe- 
cially one who looks like a college professor in dis- 
guise,—and see the change. My twenty-eight boister- 
ous young barbarians are transformed instantly into 
twenty-eight polished young gentlemen, serious-minded, 
deeply interested in literature. From stray nooks and 
corners of their resourceful minds they draw forth 
bright questions and anecdotes which they bring for- 
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ward engagingly to cover their ignorance of the les- 
son in hand; and I, knowing only too well the depths 
of that ignorance, shamelessly give them their head, 
follow their lead, politely ignore anything that they 
have been told to learn and doubtless have not learned, 
and allow them to exploit themselves so successfully 
that at the close of the period the visitor invariably 
congratulates me on the privilege of training such de- 
lightful students. The boys, be it said, are dead-game 
sports. As they file out quietly, in regular order, as 
if they had never heard of crowding or pushing or 
punching, they overhear the conversation, but give me 
no look of partnership in crime. They are too old 
hands for that.” 


Contrasted with the good sense of the above 
quoted article is the foolishness of “Education 
Dramatized,” in the same magazine. It is the 
old dream of work made play, of doing some- 
thing without knowing it. When we have suffi- 
ciently dramatized, we are told, there will be 
no more of “the ancient drudgery of learning.” 
All toil, all worry and weariness shall pass 
away and we shall loll by the lulling streams 
of education. 

Now it is otherwise. Hear the plaint: 


“The fact is, every one concerned, from the heads 
of educational bodies and universities, down to the 
youngest child in the kindergarten, is still, in spite of 
reforms, in bondage—slavery to the tyranny of out- 
ward, visible and immediate results.” 

Yes, the whole outfit is wrong. Sad. But 
the dramatization fad will cure; as fifty other 
schemes have promised and failed. Most of 
the fifty, too, took the joy route. 

When the business of this life, its farming, 
storekeeping and housekeeping can be done 
without toil, worry and weariness, then the edu- 
cation that omits these features will be in order. 

Why the Atlantic prints such stuff is beyond 
comprehension. 

The Craftsman for this month discusses the 
question of “Education as a Preventive of 
Divorce.” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal goes on with the 
series, above noticed, “What has the College 
Done for Girls?” 


Contents of Educational Foundations, Febru- 
ary, 1912: 

Educational Possibilities of the Boy Scout 
Training—Robert Baden-Powell. 

Arithmetic in the Grammar Grades—Charles 
H. Davis. 

Seven Secrets of Success with English Classes 
—Florence Ellis Shelby. 

“Moral Education”—Miss R. M. Haig Brown. 

The Renascence—R. H. Quick. 

Washington and William the Silent: A Par- 
allel—M. M. Baldwin. 

Examinations and Review—Isaac Price. 


He who looks forward sees only one way to 


pursue, while he who looks backward sees 
many.—Goethe. 
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There should be a Victor 
in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the greatest soprano, Paderewski the greatest 
pianist, Mischa Elman and Kubelik the greatest violinists, should visit your city on a 
certain date to sing or play for the pupils of your school, would you not consider it a 
great compliment, and an event that would live in the minds of the scholars for the 
balance of their lives? 

If some great philanthropist should endow your school with the services of Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, would it not be the greatest aid in 
the musical uplift of every pupil in your school? 

If Jessie L. Gaynor and her talented daughters should volunteer to come right into 
your school and sing the beautiful Gaynor songs for the little children whenever you 
wished, would you not feel that your school was signally honored, and would not this 
interpretation of her works give your little ones a true exemplification of the Gaynor songs? 

If your school had a full orchestra directed by Elizabeth Burchenal, don’t you believe 
that your scholars would become most proficient in all the folk dances and games she has 
collected and compiled? 

If you are planning a special program of “‘Songs of the Nations,’ would it not be 
apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or John McCormack step in and sing for 
you a dozen of the beautiful old Scotch and Irish songs? 

If in the preparation of part songs and choruses in your grammar grades, high schools 
and glee clubs, an opera company could step on your stage, wouldn’t it be a rare treat to 
have the great artists show your pupils just how the selections should be sung, singing 
them over and over as models of phrasing, expression, etc. 

If in the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its heroines, you could have 
the music itself sung and played by the world’s greatest exponents of the different voices 
and styles, wouldn’t this accomplish more in a few recitals than could ever be learned in 


months and years of reading and talking about how they should be sung and played? 

Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in your school every day in the year— 
for with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you bring the world of music right into your school, and hear all the 
great artists sing and play just as you would hear them on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
or Carnegie Hall, or the Auditorium. 

Any Victor ‘dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor right in your school for you 
to try, and you at least should avail yourself of this opportunity of determining for yourself the true value 
of the Victor in the schools. 

You’ll come to a better understanding of what a great force the Victor is in the education of 
children, by reading our new booklet ‘‘How to use the Victor in the Schools’”’. We will gladly send it 
to you. together with graded lists, courses of study, etc., and encomiums from prominent educators, 
supervisors of music, and critics. 

Write today to the 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’ 

















BOOKS OF THE DAY 








At Length 


A lot of interest can easily be extracted from 
the Story of Cotton; but we should rate it be- 
yond its own estimate for the seventh grade. 
Even if the book has not local interest for the 
pupils of the north and west every school- 
master ought to read it for its side light on 
history and politics. The Civil War has been 
so much considered a political and sentimental 
affair, that its significance as an economic revo- 
lution remains a considerable mystery. The 
reading of this book will help vastly to discredit 
the Uncle Tom myths. The statements of the 
author, born under the old régime but “full of 
the spirit of the new,” are fair, plain and to 
the point. It is, however, difficult to see how 
the strategic and political change of the capital 
of the Confederacy from Montgomery to Rich- 
mond secured “‘a more central location.” 

The following extract is a remarkable vindi- 
cation of Helper’s Impending Crisis: 

“Slavery and the activities of slavery were contrary 
to the spirit of the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the institution had to go. This was inevi- 
table anyway, for the south was now reaching a point 
where there would soon be no new land to clear, and 


slave labor was incapable of using’ improved machinery 
and practicing intensive farming.” 


President Bryan, who seems to have made 
good as the head of Colgate, a small but exact- 
ing college, has put in a hundred pages some 
things about teaching that are worth reading.” 
It would appear that the executive officer has 
gained something in terseness. He confesses 
that “we all find it very difficult to tell what 
we mean by initiative and to explain it”; and 
that is more than most of the psychologists will 
admit. Then he tells us that this initiative is 
the product of everlastingly keeping at it. 

There are some of the mouth-filling phrases 
of pedagogy in the book. When you read that 
“the end of all human activities is life” and that 
this end can be obtained only in the process 
of living, you seem to gather the information 
that pigs is pigs. 

The illustrative matter and the avplications 
are the mark of a man of breadth and ex- 
perience. 

“Now athletics offer a fine field for quick judgment 


and right choice. The shortstop has no time after re- 
ceiving the ball to consult with the captain as to what 


he shall do with it. Quicker almost than thought, if men - 


are on second and third bases a good shortstop will do 
the appropriate thing, which might have been the most 
inappropriate thing if men were not on second and 
third. In all the hours of practice and play, quick 
action, accurate action and correct action are demanded. 
The same thing is true of the quarter back in the game 
of football. He must detect at a glance the weak place 
in the opposing team; he must detect at a glance which 
of his own men are at their best, and which are under- 


toned; he must be quick to accept every slip on the 
part of the opposition. The judgment and the choices 
of the quarter back in the game of football are almost 
as important as the training of the team in the days 
that precede the game.” 

There are hundreds of books of more or less 
choice selections, but plenty of room for Avery 
W. Skinner’s Selections for Memorizing.* One 
service of this book is to gather certain copy- 
right matter, otherwise available with difficulty. 
It is worth the price of the book to have in one 
binding such poems as Bunner’s “One, Two, 
Three,’ and Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” 
Speaking of the latter, why should pupils 
“pass” with their brain-loft of facts who have 
never read this greatest of American historical 
poems? Also, speaking historically, it would 
have been well to have had an antidotal note 
to Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor,” rather 
than the author’s misleading explanation. 

1. The Story of Cotton and the Development of the 
Cotton States, by E. C. Brooks, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. A supplementary 
reader. Seventh grade. Illustrated in _ half-tones. 
868 pages. Price, 75 cents. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, London. 

2. Fundamental Facts for the Teacher, by Elmer 
Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President of Colgate University. 
Cloth. $1.00. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 

3. Selections for Memorizing, compiled and edited by 
Avery Warner Skinner, Inspector of Schools, Educa- 
tion Department of New York State. Complete book, 
70 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 


Brief Mention 

The Problem of Freedom, by Professor George H. 
Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

A defence of the doctrine of libertarianism 
with full credit to the determinists. The chap- 
ter on chance is especially interesting. 

Child’s Reader in Verse, by Mrs. Emma L. Eldridge. 
Cloth, 12mo, 112 pages, with illustrations. Price, 25 
cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

This is a primary reader in original verse 
which keeps within grade limitations and does 
not degenerate into silly rhyme. The author 
is not afraid to say of her fascinating fisher 
maiden, who can swim, dive and float, 

“Little does she know 
Of schools, or books or towns.” 


Books Received 


Heroes of Everyday Life, by Fanny E. Coe, Teacher 
of English in the Boston Normal School. 12mo, cloth, 
169 pages, illustrated. 40 cents. Ginn & Company, 
New York. 

Noticed in the Point of View. 


Hassan in Egypt (Little People Everywhere series), 
by Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. 
School edition. Cloth, 114 pages, illustrated. 60 cents. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

Turner’s Our Common Friends and Foes, by Edwin 
A. Turner, Director of the Practice School, Illinois 
State Normal University. Cloth, 12mo, 143 pages, ill. 
Price, 30 cents. American Book Company, New York. 
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Roche. She expresses hope, but not expecta- 
tion, for equal pay, contends for monthly, in- 
stead of quarterly, payments, and remarks 
among several similar notes on the page that: 

Although the tendency of the indoor skirt is still 
somewhat inclined to the “hobble,” walking skirts have 
bccome wider, and although they are still made on 
narrow, straight lines, invisible pleats are introduced 
which add greatly to their grace and comfort. 

Some Howlers 

The English papers make much of the school- 
boy “Howlers,” a term which we have not im- 
ported, although the article itself is a well-pro- 
tected item of home industry. The University 
Correspondent has offered a prize for the best 
collection of examination mistakes and has 
some good ones. 

The boy who wrote the answer to the fol- 
»wing could think if he didn’t know algebra: 

Question—A man has x miles to travel; he goes 
‘ miles by train; 6 miles by boat, and c miles he walks; 
he rest he cycles. How far does he cycle? Answer.— 

C, f, Gy Ny 45 Jp My. lM, 2; 0, D, Q, 7:8, t, MO; W, Y, & 
miles. 

And who shall say that there isn’t sense 
ere? 

The mechanical advantage of a long pump handle is 
hat you can have someone to help you pump. 

The following are just the laughable blun- 
lers: 

Latimer was a martyr who was tied to a stake and 
said to Ridley, “Cheer up, brother Ridley, you’ll soon 
be dead.” 


lavais & coeur de vous tromper. . . 
to trump you with. 


.—I had a heart 
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Algebraical symbols are used when you don’t know 
what you are talking about. 

A circle is a straight line drawn as round as possible 
with a dot in the middle. 

The American war was started because the people 
would persist in sending their parcels through the post 
without stamps. 

Prince William was drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine; he never laughed again. 


More Sense Than Sentiment 


It is fair to say finally in this disconnected 
article on English educational papers that in 
one respect they notably excel those of Amer- 
ica. As a rule, their writers have something 
to say and say it in the shortest, plainest way. 


“The Reminiscences of James Burrill 
Angell.”—Dr. Angell’s wide experience in the 
fields of education and diplomacy could not fail 
to make his “Reminiscences” both attractive 
and instructive. The charming and clear style 
which has always characterized everything 
written by Dr. Angell also makes his ““Reminis- 
cences” one of the most interesting and read- 
able books of the year. The picture which is 
drawn of New England life from 1829 to 1849 
is worthy of a place among the best of the liter- 
ature covering that interesting period. Dr. 
Angell’s southern journey in 1850 also gives 
many side-lights on the approaching war and 
suggests the early development of those keen 
powers of observation which afterward made 
the author so prominent in the broader activi- 


(Continued on page 168) 





NEW BOOKS 


BASS’S CHILD’S FIRST BOOK 
- A book of the easiest kind for the youngest 


children. Cloth. 
color. 30 cents. 


HOLBROOK’S CAVE DWELLERS AND 
OTHER PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
The story of the beginnings of civilization 
adapted to early grammar grades. Fully illus- 
trated from authentic sources. Cloth. 140 
pages. 40 cents. 


DALE’S HEROES. AND GREAT HEARTS 
AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Teaches kindness by recounting deeds of the 
great and the good worthy of imitation. For 
grammar grades. Cloth. 250 pages. Fully 
illustrated. 60 cents. 

HALIBURTON PRIMER ' 
Vocabulary, method, subject matter, grading, 
illustrations, charm of story, and teachable- 
ness leave nothing to be desired. Cloth. 134 
pages. Illustrations in color. 30 cents. 


D. C. HEATH 


128 pages. Illustrations in 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 


KELLOW’S PRACTICAL TRAINING IN 
ENGLISH 
Lessons in the history of the language, in 
literature, and in composition for secondary 
schools. Cloth. 272:pages. 75 cents. 


STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND ; 
With introduction, notes, glossary, and topics 
for composition. Cloth. 288 pages. 40 cents. 


TOWLE AND JENKS’S CAESAR FOR 
SIGHT TRANSLATION 
Selections from the Gallic War and the Civil 
War, with introductory lessons on sight 
translation and the necessary word lists. 
Cloth. 150 pages. 60 cents. 


WALSH’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 


A practical text for grammar grades. 50 cents. 


RICHARDS’ PRIMARY SPELLER 
A unique book that needs only to be seen 
to be appreciated. Cloth. 128 pages. 25 
cents. 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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SOUVENIR. bh: 


The finest in the market. 


Send a 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





pp, Col: 


, writes ‘‘I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for the past six years. 





Each order hes ben illedsaticterly”” 
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SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


The accompanying illustration i is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the 
line of School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 

We have published many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new design is the 
finest and most elaborate of them all, and the beauty of it 1s, we are selling them at the same low price we have 


The Souvenir is 344x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and is printed in colors and 
gold—just enough color to make them look well. 
so strong that it makes them look cheap. 
on this Souvenir is the very best—the design around the photo being embossed in plain white gives the photo a 
It is tied with a fine silk tassel as shown here. 
one of the best artists in the country and we imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 

The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled “‘Opportuuity.’ 
poem we used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again 
this year.) You will be more than pleased with it we are sure. 

We print for you on the inside the names of School, District No., 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That's the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 
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The tender terminal buds are boiled and eaten 
just as cabbage is eaten in other countries. This 
last proceeding is of questionable propriety, 
since the removal of a terminal bud is apt to 
destroy the further upward growth of the plant. 


III. Bamboo 


Bamboo is the giant of grasses. It grows 
in tropical regions and often reaches a height of 
from forty to seventy feet and a diameter of 
two feet. Its economic value is principally due 
to three characteristic properties: 1. It is very 
strong and at the same time light. 2. It is 
elastic and on account of its hollow cylindrical 
stem will stand great stress. 3. It has such 
firm, compact and parallel grain as to enable it 
to be easily split into fibers of every degree of 
fineness. 

Thus bamboo is employed for all sorts of uses 
from house, bridge and ship timbers to furni- 
ture, fans and brushes. 

TABLE 

1. Whole bamboo. 

House construction. 

Furniture. 

Bridge construction. 

Agricultural implements. 

Brush and broom handles. 

Canes. 

Fishing rods. 

Water pipes. 

Pipe-stems. 

Masts of ships. 

Rafts. 

Fences. 

Carts and palanquins. 
2. Split bamboo. 

Mattings. 

Boxes. 

Screens. 

Brushes and brooms. 

Basketry. 


Cordage. 

Fans. 

Sails and rigging of ships. 
3. Other uses of bamboo. 

Green buds for human food. 

Leaves (fodder). 

Seeds (food and fodder). 

Fruit (one species edible). 

Paper stock. 

Electric light carbons. 

“Tabasheer” (medicinal). 

EXPLANATORY 

Only a few of these products need comment. 
The most familiar uses of bamboo in our coun- 
try are furniture for summer cottages, porches, 
etc., fishing rods, porch curtains and fans. 

Ornamental boxes, sewing baskets, waste bas- 
kets and handles for brooms and brushes are 
common. 

Fishing rods are of two sorts, those consist- 
ing of -whole bamboo of convenient length and 
those made of split bamboo carefully bevelled 
and fitted together. The latter are much more 
expensive than the former. 

Electric light carbons such as are used in the 
incandescent bulbs were formerly made of bam- 
boo fibers which have been charred. 

Tabasheer is a white, translucent variety of 
opal found in the joints of bamboo. It is brit- 
tle, breaking up like starch. It absorbs water, 
becoming transparent. Formerly, it was re- 
garded as a gem and was known as oculus 
mundi. At present it is used in medicine in 
India and the East. 
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Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1. 00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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The kind of graduates that can step out 
of a business school into a new position and 
make good, are the kind that build up the 
reputations of successful schools. With the 
new Smith Premier Model 10, where prac- 
tically every operation is controlled from 
the straight line key-for-every-character 
keyboard, the work of writing is done solely 
by the hands—the mind is free for brain 
work. That is why business schools where 
the new Model 10 Smith Premier is used 
are graduating operators whose high average 
of efficiency builds up the reputations of 
those schools. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





HUMAN 
INTEREST 


is always intense in matters mi- 
croscopic. This fact explains the 
great success of Physiology, Bot- 
any and Zoology classesin which 
the microscope is employed. In 
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Bausch |omb 


Microscopes 
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efficiency, mechanical accuracy and practical convenience. Model 
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with a 7.5x eye-piece, 16 mm and 4 mm objectives and double 
revolving dustproof nose-piece—and magnifies 75 and 320 
diameters. 


Price, $31.50. Special Prices to Schools 


Write today for our new Booklet 9A on “School 
Equipment” and “A Manual of Elementary Micros- 
copy. 

: Our name, backed by over half a century of experience, is on 
(7) all our products—lenses, microscopes, feld glasses, projection 
LY apparatus, engineering and other scientific instruments. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical G. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Friendly Helper 


When the operator strikes the keys of an Underwood she 
sets in motion the simplest, most responsive and accurate 
type bar and carriage escapement mechanism in existence. 
The resultant speed and ease of operation minimize exertion 
on her part and increase her output. The Underwood is the 
—_ of the business woman because it greatly reduces her 
abor. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
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ties of his more mature years. Few men have 
influenced the educational thought and progress 
of their time more than Dr. Angell, and it is 
given to very few educators to distinguish 
themselves in two great fields as widely sepa- 
rated as those of education and diplomacy. The 
mission to China and the mission to the Otto- 
man Empire are covered with special care and 
form two of the most important and interesting 
portions of the book. To citizens of Michigan 
and to graduates and friends of the University 
of Michigan Dr. Angell’s “Reminiscences” have 
of course a special and peculiar attractiveness. 
They are also of importance to all those inter- 
ested in state universities wherever located. 
The wise observations made by Dr. Angell on 
state universities in general, and on the plans 
and principles which should govern the con- 
duct of such institutions, cannot fail to be help- 
ful and useful. Longmans, Green, & Co., New 
York City. $1.35 net. 


Messrs. Sturgis & Walton announce the early 
publication of a book of obvious interest and 
importance, not only to all those engaged in 
educational work, but also to all those inter- 
ested in the study of education and in the 
progress and development of new principles 
and new methods. The title of the book will 
be “The Genetic Philosophy of Education.” 
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The ‘author is Dr. G. E. Partridge, who is al- 
ready known as the author of “An Outline of 
Individual Study” and “The Nervous Life.” 
Dr. Partridge’s book constitutes a resumé of 
the published writings of President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, and is written with 
his sanction. The work is intended for stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, physicians, social and 
religious workers, as well as general readers,— 
in other words, for all those who need any in- 
troduction to the evolutionary theory which is 
now in its main lines the dominant and progres- 
sive movement in education throughout the 
world, and of which President Hall is more 
than any other man the creator and sponsor. 

The writings of President Hall number about 
three hundred titles, and although their influ- 
ence has been great in all departments of edu- 
cation, there has not been, prior to the publica- 
tion of this book, any summary of them suited 
to the purposes of the readers for whom Dr. 
Partridge has prepared this volume. “The 
Genetic Philosophy of Education” presents the 
whole philosophy of education under four gen- 
eral heads: 1, The philosophical, biological, 
and psychological foundations of education; 2, 
The general principles of education; 3, The 
school system; 4, Special problems. A wide 
range of topics is presented and most of the 
important educational problems of the day are 
included in the discussions. President Ha! 
himself has written the introduction. 
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From the Land of Stories 


By P. P. CLAXTON 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, Formerly Professor of Education, University 
of. Tennessee and Director Summer School of the South 


A delightful little volume of fairy tales 
translated and adapted from the German 


For the Second Grade. Illustrated. Send twenty cents to our 
Richmond, Va., office for a sample copy, postpaid 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 





The Auxiliary Verbs 


I’d rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are; 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 
With a chance of reaching 
par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by 
far; 
For a Might Have Been has 
never been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Fernando Jones, of Chicago, 
recently dead at the age of 
ninety-one, gets space in the 
obituary notices on account of 
the fact that when going to 
school in Buffalo he was 
thrashed by his schoolmaster, 
Millard Fillmore, who after- 
ward became President of the 
United States. 


Changing Sides 

That fine ‘artist, Legros, had 
always declined to learn Eng- 
lish, but he took an inconsistent 
step, for he had himself nat- 
uralized. The incident gave 
occasion to one of his best re- 
plies, and, though an austere 
painter, he was a jovial wit. 

“Well, Legros, how do you 
feel?” asked a friend, on the 
morrow of the naturalization. 


“Why, particularly happy,” 
Legros answered. “Yesterday 
I had lost the battle of Water- 
loo and to-day I have won it.” 
—London Chronicle. 

This suggests the story of the 
English boy, resident in this 
country, who was detailing to 
his father the lurid incidents of 
the battle of Saratoga, which 
he had just learned in school. 
“And say, Pa,” he concluded, 
“didn’t we lick you though!” 


Far from being a shut-in, as 
the public seems to believe, 
James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, is almost as well 
to-day as he has ever been in 
his life. He has completely ral- 
lied from his illness and has so 
tar regained the use of his right 
arm that he is able to raise it 
up and down and to move his 
fingers. He suffers no pain, and 
is cheerful and happy. Mr. 
Riley is fully confident that he 
will recover the complete use of 
his hand and arm and friends 
who are with him daily share 
this confidence. Possessed of 
indomitable will power, he has 
never been discouraged about 
his condition. He was a very 
sick man for a long time, but 
he never gave up the hope that 
his illness was only temporary. 
It was this alone, his physicians 
assert, which pulled him 
through the siege. 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in 
the Public Schools of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This text-book provides work in gram- 
mar and composition for seventh and 
eighth grades. The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 

position—oral and written. 
Complete Book - - - §$ .65 
Seventh Grade Book - 35 
Eighth Grade Book - 35 





A First-Class Supplementary Reader 


Our Animal Friends and Helpers 


Volume Three, 
Home Life in all Lands Series 
By CHARLES MORRIS 

This book covers an important field 
in a most entertaining and instructive 
manner, giving full, definite, and correct 
information concerning the various 
domestic animals in every part of the 


world. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
st Price, ‘ 





PRODUCTIVE FARMING 
By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable and teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00 
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IV. SouUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

1. Nothing has disturbed the friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the nations of South America during 
the year. 

2. A keen competition has been going on be- 
tween American and British steel 
manufacturers for ship-building con- 
tracts in the Argentine and Chilean 
navies. 

VY. EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The disturbing questions of European politics 
arising from the war between Italy 
and Turkey and the collapse of the na- 
tive government of Morocco have no 
interest for the United States. 

VI. CHINA. 

1. The United States, in common with all 
other commercial nations, is vitally in- 
terested in the revolution which has 
overthrown the ancient government of 
China so quietly that no foreign na- 
tion has complained of injury to the 
persons or property of its subjects. 

2. At the close of the year, four hundred mil- 
lion people in the Chinese Empire are 
without a respected or responsible 
government. The wondertful self- 
control thus far displayed by the revo- 
lutionists gives hope that the crisis 
will be safely passed; but while it ex- 
ists its menace to the world’s peace 
cannot be overestimated. 
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A Real National University 

Those who believe in unlimited arbitration treaties 
and universal peace and disarmament have entirely 
lost sight of the unique educational features of the 
navy. And they must not think that the same result 
could be obtained by omitting the military character 
and having merely a floating university. Just as there 
can be no patience without pain, or resignation with- 
out suffering, there can be no such patriotism or re- 
spect for authority as must exist to keep a republic 
alive, without a martial spirit. This ought to be too 
axiomatic to any student of history to need argument. 

If the people of this country will only study the re- 
quirements of citizenship and see how perfectly the 
navy trains young men for it, there will be no question 
as to whether the country needs one or two new battle- 
ships a year. Familiarity with the subject will con- 
vince any one that nothing less than a battleship for 
each state in the Union will begin to satisfy the demands 
of the situation. Even then it would be possible to 
train only about 60,000 young men at a time. There 
is’ no reason why these young men, who finish their 
course of enlistment when twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, should stay in the navy all their lives. 
The old race of “web-feet” has gone out. We do not 
to-day need a man trained in the habit of the sea to 
the extent that he was needed in the days of the old 
“square-riggers.” A navy with a “capital ship” (that 
is, an all-big-gun ship, which was at first called a 
“dreadnaught”) for every state in the Union and the 
requisite number of auxiliaries would be the greatest 
educational institution that could be devised for the 
young men of the country. —Herbert L. Satterlee, 
in February North American Review. 
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Gulick Hygiene Series is everywhere popular and fast establishing a reformation in the teaching of 


physiology. 


Book I Good Health 40c 
treats almost exclusively of hygiene, present- 
ing the subjects of pure air, the care of the 
eyes, ears, teeth, skin, the importance of exer- 
cise and bathing, etc. 


Book II Emergencies 40c 


informs children how to avoid accidents and 
emphasizes the simple remedies which chil- 
dren can apply. 


Book III Town and City 50c 
covers in the simplest language the topics of 


A two-book course has been arranged for schools having insufficient time for the five-book course. 
It is composed of Good Health as listed above and The Body and Its Defenses (65 cents) containing 
material compiled from The Body at Work with several chapters on communicable diseases and their 
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sults of overcrowding, epidemics and their pre- 
vention, tuberculosis and the war against it, 
pure milk, clean streets, etc. 

Book IV—The Body at Work 50c 
is distinctly the physiology of the series pre- 
senting the anatomy of the body with new 
significance as a part of the child’s daily expe- 
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Book V_ Control of Body and Mind 50c 
presents with other subjects attention, choice, 
will power, habit and character. 
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Mother and Son 


The schools will: probably get 
the credit for the condition that 
the New York. Mail describes: 
. Mother and son made their 
way into a crowded Staten Isl- 
and trolley car during the snow- 
storm last Friday night. She 
was frail and looked very 
weary. The son was a. rosy 
cheeked, robust lad of about 
fifteen. .The conductor made a 
place for the woman by having 
some seated passengers move 
closer. But, to the astonish- 
ment of all, the: mother beck- 
oned to the son, and he seated 
himself comfortably in the seat, 
while ske clung swaying to a 
strap. 

There were almost audible 
expressions of wrath on the 
part of passengers. They 
looked wonderingly at the 
mother, and contemptuously at 
the husky son who sat while 
she stood with difficulty in the 
lurching car; “That mother 
ought to be spanked,” said one 
passenger to his neighbor. 
“What sort of a man’ will that 
boy make, brought up in that 
way? She is making him too 
selfish to be any good to him- 
self or to the world. He is a 
nice looking ‘boy, with a face 
that indicates a good disposi- 
tion, but that adoring mother 
will completely ruin him, and 
she will probably be the first 
to suffer from the ‘selfishness 
that she is teaching him.” 


New “Canal” on Mars 


The Lowell. observatory at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, reports that 
the great “canal” called the 
Titan, on the planet Mars, has 
“doubled” within six weeks. 
An exactly parallel line has ap- 
peared about 100 miles from 
the old one. 

This “canal” is one of the 
longest. -It runs from the 
“Gulf of the Titans” almost 
straight north, across the equa- 
tor and far into the northern 
hemisphere of the planet. 


It is this sort of thing that. 


throws doubt on the whole 
canal theory as a means of ac- 
counting for the markings on 
the face of Mars, 
a new canal, a thousand miles 


long and forty miles wide be} 


qualities. 


Beecham’s Pills 


and re 





_ The World’s Family Medicine 


The reason why Beecham’s Pills have come 
to occupy this premier place among family 
medicines is clear to everyone who has had 
occasion to test their unequaled medicinal 
Between the many so-called cures 


for digestive disorders and this wonderful 
remedy there is a wide gulf. 
superiority and efficacy of 


EECHAM’ 
PILLS 


rests upon the fact that they are scientifically 
prepared from the finest remedies existing in 
the vegetable kingdom for the cure of disorders 
of the liver, stomach, kidneys and bowels. 


If your stomach is in any way out of order, if 
you suffer from indigestion, biliousness and 
headaches, if you are at. all ‘‘out of sorts,’’ 


Will Do You Good 


Females especially will find that Beecham’s Pills will restore free 
conditions, and bring 
beauty which only come through perfect health and regularity. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25e; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 


The undoubted 


about that physical grace 














made in six weeks, even if the 
Martians are a race of giants? 
They certainly make our Pan- 
ama Canal diggers seem slow. 
—Current Events. 


Obliging Clerk—W e11, little 
girl, what can I do for you 
to-day? 

Little Girl—I’'d like a quart 
of molakek. I can’t say mo- 
lakek, so I have to say molakek. 








How could: 





BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
Troubles, Hoarseness and Coughs. Also gives 
relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 
tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 
tion. Soldonly in boxes. Sample mailed free. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





The Study-Cuide Series 


For Secondary Schools: “The Study of 
Ivanhoe,” of “Four Idylls,” college entrance 
requirement..- 

For Superintendents, Principals of Primary 
Grades and teachers, “Motor Work and Formal 
Studies,” a practical guide in teaching. 

Special list for college classes. 

H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Esterbrook 


RAYS (UNM aaiky 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
Works: CAMDEN, N. J, 95 John St., New York 














Something New in Drawing Studies 


AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
a] idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
] tools. These drawings make h drawing ‘ical in schools where it has hereto 
fore Leen prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


PER SET, 25 CENTS 


|| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 


DRAWING PAM e aes (Carnegie College--Home Study--Free Tuition 


ing }early —both for public and private schools. Carnegie College gives free tuition by mail to 
Our Teachers Normal Course is the most practical J |the first applicants from each post-office. Normal, 
and comprehensive course of its kind ever offered. Teacher’s Professional, Grammar School, High 
It is systematically graded and covers instruction in School, Coll P. at Civil Service, 
all mediums and branches required in school work. ool, College Preparatory, Civil Service, x 
Course was prepared in collaboration with, and under the | |Keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Greek, Span- 
advice of, some of the foremost a authorities. = > German, —. Drawing, and i- 
ion likewise given cultural Courses are thoroughly taught by cor- 
bonny hh, ren aot 8 respondence. Applicants for free tuition should 
Artists’ outhts furnished enroled students, Year Book FREE. | |#PPly at once to 


SCH ear i. “ 
OOL OF APPLIED ART Dept. C. CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Regers, Ohio 











629 Applied Art Bulldi Mich. 














Beginning with the month of 
January, the University of Chi- 
cago Press adds one more jour- 
nal to the number of periodicals 
which it issues. The English 
Journal is the name of the 
latest addition to the list, and 
the first number appeared on 
January 15. The English Jour- 
nal is intended to provide a 
suitable medium of expression 
and communication for all who 
are interested in the advance- 
ment of instruction in English, 
It will be published each month 
| during the year with the excep- 
| tion of July and August. 





| 
| We weep when we think 
| about posterity. They will wear 
| better clothes, perhaps, in the 
| days to come, eat better food, 
‘live in costlier mansions and 
| see less destitution. But oh, 
| how much less picturesque the 
| world will be! China is cutting 
|off her pig-tails and turning 
into a republic. Turkey is try- 
ing hard to get into step with 
| the civilization of Europe. Cuba 
is building sky-scrapers and 
modern hotels. Japan is ac- 
quiring trolley roads. The 
'noble red men of forest and 
prairies are debating the tariff. 
| The North Pole has_ been 
| robbed of its awful impenetra- 
bility. Sailing ships are disap- 
pont The frontiers are no 
|more. The pirates remain as 
| theatrical property only. Love 
‘and Youth will endure to the 
end, let us hope; but Romance 
—we can almost hear it as it 
| suffocates.—Current Literature 
for February. 


It has become so popular to 
print any inconsiderate tirade 
against the schools that even 
Harper’s Weekly (January 27) 
has such bald, extreme state- 
ments as these: . 


“Every trace of useful -infor- 
mation is carefully conceal 
from the very young child,” he 
says. “Its constant questions 
are for the most part answered 
‘humorously’ and hence incor- 
rectly, or they are not answered 
at all. Why should a human 
infant be such an irresistible 
joke? All the mental processes 
of the first three or four years 
of child life are considered as 
mere interesting reflexes. That 
they are controlled by a real, 
living, tremendously. active 





brain never seems to occur to 
us.” 
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Blind, Remington Sten- 
ographer 


In Kansas City there lives a 
youn man, not out of his teens, 
who has certainly attained to a 
great degree of success under 
heavy difficulties. He is Master 
Walcott Coombs, who is deaf 
and blind. 

So efficient has this young 
man become in the stenographic 
field that he has recently been 
giving exhibitions in and around 
his home city showing what the 
possibilities are in the field of 
stenography for the deaf and 
blind. Not only is young Coombs 
a skillful operator of the No. 10 
Remington, but he is an adept 
in the art of shorthand as well. 

Those who know the young 
man say that he is possessed of 
attainments along other lines 
which are far above those of the 
average young man his age. 


Power of Resistance 


Physicians tell us that a re- 
duction of the power of resist- 
ance to disease is the most com- 
mon predisposing cause of dis- 
ease, and that the way to pre- 
vent it is to keep the blood in 
good condition. 

And so while repeating this 
great truth we remind our read- 
ers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
being the best of all medicines 
for the blood. 

Now, when so many diseases 
are rampant, it is certainly wise 
to take this great alterative and 
tonic. 








Jaw-Power 

How many pounds’ pressure 
do we exert when we bite a 
mouthful of food? William 
Hemmingway, writing in the 
current number of MHarper’s 
Weekly, answers the question. 
“By the use of the gnathody- 
namometer it has been found 
that a pale, delicate, anemic 
schoolgirl chews with a maxi- 
mum force of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, while a big, husky 
athlete registered two hundred 
and fifty.” That is to say, a 
force of about fifty tons’ pres- 
sure is exercised during the 
course of a meal. 








Rest and Health te Mother and Child 


Winstow’s Sooraine Syrvr 
wer SIXTY 


OTHERS for their 
ILE IN 


t 
Winslow's Soothing spre ead take ne 
inslow’s an ne 
other ‘tind. Twenty- ve conta a bettle 


AN AGENCY 


YEARS | CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . “ - 





Teachers’ Agencies 


BREWER 








TEACHERS’ 
A G EAs 


rHE 


rst “oR L DIN 





31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. 

servea t of teach and - 
ployers. R ds teach all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ‘phone. 








Kellogg's Agcncy 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 


; oe A asked to recommend a teacher 
and recommends you 


mt ismore OO RECOMMENDS 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. 


RE ED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—_———— H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send fer circular 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 











THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Atpert, Manager, 628 S. Wabash Ave., Chica 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Bu 
Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho. 


0. 
ess’ carefully revised. 





CHIC ©, STEINWAY HALL AR 


GLARK TEACHERS’ AGEN 


RN OFF NA 


B F.CLARK 


cond HE. CIES. 


FEYTON BLOCK 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency rote A 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 





ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
“Established since 1855.” 





353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 


Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
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No Appetite 


“I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla when I 
was a very sick wonian, had no appe- 
tite whatever, and could not sleep more 
than three hours a night. I was per- 
suaded by a friend to try it, took two 
bottles of it, and it greatly benefited 
me, gave me a good appetite and sound 
sleep.” Mrs. John Edens, 2220 W. 3rd 
St., Davenport, Iowa. _. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the ap- 
petite and makes sleep sound and re- 
freshing by building up the whole sys- 
tem. It purifies the blood, strengthens 
the nerves, aids and perfects digestion. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


NEWYORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school, on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col- 
lege graduates and teachers of experi- 
ence for a broad study of educational. 
problems. Offers 54 courses in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, history and science of 
education, experimental pedagogy, and 
education of defectives. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on ap- 
plication. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 StxtH Ave., New YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 





We Se the Bercy, 
Du Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 

















a: y Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
2g mailed free upon request. Either style of aaa a 
pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 NO 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 


Dept. 665 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


$1.5° STENCIL 
OUTFIT 50c 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY OR 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 
To introduce our new line we 

send this new stencil outfit, 15 

cut stencils, 3 tubes oil colors, 

6 stencil holders, brush, new 

catalog and instructions. All 

in strong box for 50c. Bell Co., 

1285 Wash. Ave., Desk 3, N. Y. 


PASTIAN BROS. CO. 








_~ Remington Factory 
Enlargement 


Another anda vaster enlarge- 
ment to the Remington Type- 
writer factory in Ilion, N. Y., is 
about to be built. This addi- 
tion will be a six-story building, 
each floor of which will meas- 
ure 180x50 feet. It will join 
the main building and extend 
south from East Clark street in 
the form of a wing to the Erie 
Canal. 

This makes the 1911 Reming- 
ton factory additions, completed 
or planned, nearly equal 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








Whose Little Boy Was He? 

An iron hoop bounded through 
the area railings of a suburban 
house and played. havoc with 
the kitchen window. The wom- 
an waited, anger in her eyes, 
for the appearance of the 
hoop’s owner. Presently he 
came. 

“Please, I’ve broken your 
window,” he said, “and here’s 
Father to mend it.” 

And sure enough, he was fol- 
lowed by a stolid-looking work- 
man, who at once started to 
work, while the small boy took 
his hoop and ran off. 

“That'll be four bits, ma’am,” 
announced the glazier when the 
window was whole once more. 

“Four bits!” gasped the wom- 
an. “But your little boy broke 
it—the little fellow with the 
hoop, you know. Youv’re his fa- 
ther, aren’t you?” 

The stolid man shook his 
head. : 

“Don’t know him from 
Adam,” he said. “He came 
around to my place and told 
me his mother wahted her win- 
der fixed. You’re his mother, 
aren’t you?” 

And the woman shook her 


head also—February Lippin- 


cott’s. 


It Is All Parsable 


The following is a literal ex- 
tract from a circular issuing 
from St. Petersburg: 


On January 1i-st. 1912 the 
journal “School & Life” comes 
in the second year of its exist- 
ence. Being till to day the 
unique pedagogical weekly pa- 
per in Russia, the journal re- 
gards as one of its chief tasks 
to acquaint the russian reader 
with all newest improvements 
in matters of. education and 
legislation concerning schools in 
the advanced countries. 

The Editor of “Sch. and L.” 
hopes therefore that you will 
not refuse to send your journal 
in exchange of ours and will 
further by that the cultural 
connexion between the both na- 
tions. 

Hoping for your favourable 
reply, I would beg you to accept 
the asserveration of my deep 
esteem to you. 


Charles M. Pepper, author of 
“To-morrow in Cuba,” had am- 
ple occasion to study Cuban con- 
ditions and people. He empha- 
sizes the fact in “To-morrow in 











THE FIRST STEP away from self- 


respect is lack of care in personal cleanliness; 
the first move in building up a proper pride in 
man, woman, or child, is a visit to the Bath- 
tub. You can’t be healthy, or pretty, or even 
good, unless you are clean, 


SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal’ 


USE HAND 


Cuba” that the problems of that 
island cannot be settled from 
outside. One point, he says, 
has always been overlooked by 
the annexationists, as it is prob- 
ably being overlooked by the 
present agitators who would 
bring about intervention, which 
is that the Cubans who desire 
annexation have no other idea 
than of immediate statehood. 
The United States, however, 
would probably require: that 
Cuba.should enter the Union.as 
a territory, ° 











